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In Our Next Issue... .... 


THE JouRNAL OF 
Economics’ is published 
monthly, except July and Au- 
gust, by the American Home 
Economics Association, 620 
Mills Building, Washington 6, 
od 


Rates: $2.50 a year. Extra 
postage: Canadian 25 cents, 
foreign 50 cents. Single copies 
30 cents. 


Active members of the 
American Home Economics 
Association pay $3 national 
dues in addition to state dues 
and receive the JoURNAL OF 
Home Economics, $2 of the 
dues being assigned to Jour- 
NAL subscription. 


Notice of change in address 
should be received two weeks 
before the date of issue on 
which the change is to take 
effect. Both the old address 
and the new address should 
be given. 


Entered as second-class matter 
at the 
Post Office at Washington, D. C. 


HOME CANNING ROUNDUP 


B. Esseven, JRr., will report on his study of 
the venting of pressure cookers, showing that instructions 
for venting vary widely even in publications from the 
same state and that improper venting is an important 
cause of spoilage. He will give his own recommendations 
as to venting. ...P. MABEL NELSON will present findings 
based on a survey of Iowa’s 1943 food preservation work, 
spoilage, and equipment needs.... MENA HOoGaAn will 
summarize USDA extension reports for 1943 giving the 
national picture... . / And Ester H. Scorr will outline 
FDA’s 1944 community canning program. 


SAILOR BOY MEETS GIRL 


When a Navy air base was set up in De Land, Florida, 
the sailor-girl situations which developed led to setting 
up discussion groups for girls of the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
grades. FERN RUSSELL will tell of techniques used and 
results. 


TO COVER OR NOT TO COVER ? 


What’s the best way to cook vegetables if you want to re- 
tain nutrients? Does using a lid or a large amount of 
water make a significant difference? Mamie [RESON and 
Mary EHEART will tell what they found out through re- 
search. - 


WHERE CAN YOU BUY SOYA PRODUCTS? 


Betry Leaminc of Food Distribution Administration 
will show the soya products distribution as of December 
1943. 


THE 1944 SHOE SITUATION 


J. W. Gippon, a man who has long been in the shoe business, 
will discuss the shoe outlook. 


AND SUNDRY OTHER ARTICLES 


Home economists will tell of work in child care, safety, 
workshops, and family relations. 
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How Buy 
Blankets in Wartime 


USE CHATHAM'S HELPFUL 6-PAGE FOLDER: 
“HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY (iartime Edivion) 


This popular folder, used and recommended by many thousands of 
women in home economics, consumer and teacher groups, has been 
brought up to date to meet the latest wartime restrictions. An insert, 
explaining the effect of war conditions on wool and blankets, has 
also been added. The folder illustrates and describes Chatham 
Specification Labels, and will be sent free, in reasonable quantity, 
for discussion groups or classroom use. Mail the coupon today. 


~ 
This is the famous Chatham Informa- 


“<4 tive Label, approved by the National 

, Consumer-Retailer Council. It tells the 

tN ay facts, enables you to determine for 
2 yourself Chatham quality and value. 


FOR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Educational Dept., 57 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send ...... free copies of “How to Buy Blankets Intelligently” (#artime Edition) 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 1 
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McGraw-Hill Books of Unusual Interest 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


By Exizaseta B. Huriock, Columbia University. 478 pages, $3.50 
Here is a distinctive text that presents the results of experimental studies of children, from 
birth to maturity, in a simplified form, as free as possible from statistical data and other 
technicalities. Common behavior problems are discussed. 


MODERN WAYS WITH CHILDREN 


By B. 393 pages, $2.75 


This is a practical book written in nontechnical, readable form, and intended for parents and 
teachers who are interested in the latest information about child development and behavior. 
The book shows the reader how to make practical use of this information in meeting the 
problems that normally arise in childhood. 


CHILD BEHAVIOR 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Edited by Rocer G. Barker, Stanford University, Jacop 8S. Kountn, University of Illinois, 
and Hersert F. Wricut, Carleton College. 652 pages, $4.00 
Intended to serve as the instructional base in courses in child psychology, this book offers 35 
outstanding and representative researches in the field, selected by a canvass of expert opinion, 
and prepared for college students by those who conducted the researches. 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. F 
Plan for TOMORROW 
with 
SHELDON 
HOMEMAKING FURNITURE 
Frankly—we want to talk things over. You Tene 
have intimate knowledge—the “‘know what”’ 
of equipment changes which tomorrow’s 
training for Homemaking will demand. We 
have the successful, practical experience— 
the “‘know how’’—in planning and build- TW 
ing furniture for Homemaking training. 
Through working together—planning to- 
gether NOW, we can prepare to meet to- U. 
morrow’s Homemaking Equipment require- 
ments. 
Take time now to write and request that our Field Engineers call 
—you will find these engineers keenly alert to your needs. You . 
will find them capable in helping you visualise and reduce to - 
practice the ideas which you are formulating. 


SHELDON 


7372 NIMS STREET MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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University of 
MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


HOME ECONOMICS 


First Term Only 
June 12-July 21, 1944 
* 


The Home Economics Divi- 
sion will offer courses to under- 
graduates and graduates in the 
following fields: Foods, Nutri- 
tion, Related Art, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Clothing, 
Home Management, Family 
Relationships. 

* 
For complete information write the 
Director of the Summer Session 


* 
712 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA' 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 MINNESOTA 


A New Public Affairs Pamphlet 
THE SMITHS 


AND THEIR 


WARTIME BUDGETS 


No. 88 


The story of how the OP A works.... 
and how every Smith family in Amer- 
ica can help in the war against inflation. 


SEND FOR THIS PAMPHLET TODAY 
Single Copies, 10 cents 
12 pamphlets for $1 


Low quantity rates on request 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE, INC. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


1944 - 45 
FELLOWSHIPS 


ELLEN H. RICHARDS 
and 
OMICRON NU 


Each $600 


For research in some 


field of home economics. 


For application blanks send to 


AMERICAN 
HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


620 Mills Bldg. Washington 6, D. C. 


The Life of 
Ellen H. Richards 


by Caroline Hunt 


Reissued 1942 with a foreword 
by Helen W. Atwater 


This book, formerly published by 
M. Barrows and Company, but for 
some time out of print, was reissued 
by the American Home Economics 
Association for the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Ellen H. Richards. 
Price, $1.50 


AMERICAN 
HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


620 Mills Building Washington 6, D. C. 
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/ e Said the golden bantam can of corn 
To the egg, “I think you're cracked!” 
“If that’s the case,”’ replied the egg, 
“You're off the cob! Let’s act!” 


2. They jumped into the frying pan, 
And quickly as you’d wish 
They made a golden omelet, 
A tasty, tempting dish. 


3. Now Canco’s latest booklet can tell you all about it; 
The name is “‘Wartime Recipes’’— you shouldn’t be without it. 


YES, on page ten of Canco’s new booklet, 
“Wartime Recipes from Canned Foods,” 
vou’ll find the recipe for corn and egg 
scramble as described in the jingles above. 
There are many more grand recipes in this 
booklet, and we shall be glad to send it to 
you free. In addition we'll send “Help 
Make America Strong,’’ which has been 


revised to contain basic food charts and 
listings as well as menus for every day of 
‘the week. We'll also include ‘““The Canned 
Foods Hand Book,” which gives you all 
the information about canned foods you'll 
need for your classes. Simply mail the 
coupon below for all three of these inter- 
esting publications, free of charge. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY Dept. X 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


FREE! Please send “‘Wartimg Recipes from Canned 


Foods” ( ) “Help Make America Strong’ ) 
“Canned Foods Handbodk” to 

Addres 

Sy 

City Stcte 
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Although the production of rayon was greater in 1943 than in any previous year 
in rayon’s history, fewer pounds were turned over to mills for conversion into 
civilian fabrics than in 1941, our last peacetime year. The rayon diverted from 
civilian fabrics has gone, for the most part, to fill war needs — into tire cords for 
planes and heavy duty Army vehicles, into cargo and flare parachute fabrics and 
into many other kinds of war equipment. Additional quantities of rayon which 
would ordinarily be available for fabrics have been used for Good Neighbor 
Export and for rayon hosiery. How will this drop in rayon for civilian fabrics 
affect your students’ clothing and fabric purchases for 1944? 


WHAT RAYON FABRICS WILL BE AVAILABLE? 


Because of the savings effected through re- 
duced yardage in current dress designs and 
because of measures undertaken by textile 
mills in simplifying fabrics for civilian wear, 
it is virtually certain there will be enough 
rayon fabrics for essential civilian needs in 


1944, but few novelty fabrics will be made. 
Satin, velvet, chiffon and other fabrics in 
the “luxury” class will become scarcer. The 
rayon fabrics most readily available will be, for 
the most part, the basic, classic weaves that 
are adaptable to many tastes and purposes: 


Dressy Rayons Utility Rayons Spring and Summer Rayons 

Staple crepes Gabardine Light-weight prints . 

Taffeta Twills Broadcloth 

Faille Suitings Printed jersey I 

Moire Flannels Staple sheers a 

Bengaline Tweed-type blends Shantung 

Jersey Covert Butchers and homespuns v 
WILL QUALITY BE AFFECTED? TO DO YOUR PART IN FABRIC CONSERVATION - 

The fabric problem is one of quantity, rather Whether you're buying ready-made clothes . 

than quality. However, during wartime, the eee iy ; a 

or making your own— 
consumer runs a greater risk of getting V 


* Buy only what you need. 


* Choose fabrics suitable for the kind of y 
wear you'll give them. W 


inferior fabrics. That is why it is now more 
important than ever to rely upon an informa- 
tive label, such as the CROWN* Tested tag, 
as the best guide to quality in fabrics. The 
CROWN Tested tag gives you accurate in- 
formation, based on scientific laboratory tests, 


* Ask for labels for information on fabric se 
serviceability, and follow the instructions 
for proper care printed on the label. t 


about fabric strength, degree of color fastness, 
about shrinkage and stretch and the approved *® Select becoming fabrics, becoming colors, tl 
method of caring for the fabric. Without these so that you'll get your full quota of le 
laboratory facts, you can have no way of know- satisfactory wear from every article of . 
ing how a fabric will perform in use. clothing you buy or make. 18 
th 
Reprints of this ad as well as a suggested program for a class-room discussion on rG y 
selecting fabrics for sewing are available by writing to the address below. g come 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices : 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


©1944 — American Viscose Corporation 
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Thanks to 


Yes, thanks to you Home 
Economics teachers who 
are eagerly taking ad- 
vantage of this opportu- 
nity to do your part on 
the home front. And, it’s 
an important part too! 
With your background and knowledge, you are directing 
your students in conserving their clothing for longer 
wear. First, in caring for the clothes they already have; 
second, in using their old garments to make new outfits; 
third, in making new clothes that will harmonize with 
the rest of their wardrobe. And, this last is far from 
least, for making clothes with McCall Printed Patterns 
is so much easier. The double printed cutting line and 
the printed instructions make less effort for both you and 
your students and yet give you a guide for perfect con- 
struction and true style lines. 
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McCALL SCHOOL SERVICE 
230 Park Ave., N.Y.C., 17, N.Y. 
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Washington News... 


@ AHEA is to have a convention-for-all- 
comers in Chicago, week of June 19, with head- 
quarters at Stevens Hotel. So decided the 
executive committee of AHEA in session Jan. 
17-19. Members present: J. Harris, D. Lewis, 
B. Geiger, M. Sellers, L. Reynolds, E. Nason, 
M.Dye. Mrs. Annette Herr, who retired from 
Massachusetts Extension Service Feb. 1, was 
employed to serve as AHEA program director 
(Mar. 1 through Chicago convention) to handle 
long-time program planning, including appren- 
ticeship training in all home economics fields. 


@ Hazel Kyrk, chairman, presided over sec- 
ond meeting of OPA’s consumer advisory com- 
mittee here Jan. 24, 25. Other AHEA mem- 
bers of 26-person committee: Pauline Beery 
Mack, Harriet Howe. On agenda: return of 
good-quality, low-priced merchandise to 
markets. 


@ OPA rayon stocking price regulation re- 
vised Jan. 4 continues flat ceiling prices, per- 
mits no over-all increase in price schedules, in 
spite of pressure from trade. Premiums for 
mesh hose reduced. But branded stockings 
are allowed higher price ceiling than unbranded 
of same quality. Branded hose have letter T 
(for trade-mark) before price ceiling figure 
stamped on hose or on price ticket. 


@ Home economists hankering to do special 
piece of research & desirous of being financed 
may apply for Ellen H. Richards research or 
Omicron Nu fellowship ($600 each). Get ap- 
plication blanks from head of home economics 
department or AHEA headquarters. Dead 
line for filing statement of proposed research 
project & of applicant’s qualifications for doing 
the research is March 15. 


@ Shoddy yard goods, disappearance of cloth- 
ing staples (overalls, diapers, undies, etc.), 
other clothing of inferior quality & inflated 
price, large supplies of $30 blouses and $98 sets 
of lingerie . . . these were reported from all over 
the USA in a spot survey carried out through 


textiles & clothing chairmen of state home 
economics associations. More than 500 re- 
ports came in from 37 states. 

The 75 women of Twin City Homemaker 
Section of AHEA touched off the survey with 
Dec. 11 letter on their difficulties in clothing 
their families. Fireworks crackled throughout 
the nation in newspaper publicity given to 
survey. 

Final giant cracker: Harriet Howe, Jessie 
Harris, Dora Lewis, Gladys Wyckoff, Inez 
LaBossier told WPB Nelson of findings Jan. 19, 
asking return of children’s essential garments, 
adults’ work clothes, & yard goods of qualities 
that won’t waste raw material, manpower. 
Said Nelson: Problem will be licked! Infant’s & 
children’s clothes scheduled to appear in some 
quantity in retail markets within 2 months; 
cotton mills ordered to set aside material for 
manufacturers (but can’t promise better qual- 
ity merchandise); denim & chambray still un- 
solved problems. 

Nelson ok’d offer of follow-up survey to 
check on the new infant’s & children’s clothes. 
His own added suggestion: that AHEA collect 
samples of sleazy, high-priced yard goods & 
articles sent in by home economists of nation. 
Miss LaBossier started collection with $1.98 
boy’s shoes which wore one week. AHEA re- 
quests other samples, with data as to price 
paid, date, store, city in which purchased. 


@ There’s still time for home economists to 
tell Congressmen & Senators their opinions on 
food subsidies. Final action probable by mid- 
February. While writing, they might also 
register convictions as to OPA (hearings on 
OPA budget to start March 15). Powerful 
groups are trying to deprive OPA of funds for 
enforcement of price control orders. 


@ Schools can get more generous amounts of 
food under OPA’s new plan announced Jan. 17. 
Allowances now are based on numbers served, 
quantities currently used, not on those of Dec. 
1942. Apply to local rationing board. 
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DAY MONROE 


Dr. Monroe is professor of home economics at the University of 
Washington. She has taught at Columbia University, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Cornell University, and for seven years 
was chief of the family economics division of the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics. In 1918-19 she served with the YWCA in 
France; later she studied at the Pasteur Institute in Paris. 


HE topic of “roles” is running the 
weather a close second these days. Our coun- 
try’s role now and in the postwar era, roles of 
government and business in solving the prob- 
lem of full employment, roles of families on the 
home front—these and many others are dis- 
cussed in books, magazines, and newspapers, 
over the radio, and around the fireplace when 
friends get together. 

As home economists we are thinking and 
talking of the role of women, since we help 
prepare them to play their parts through our 
educational work in high schools and colleges, 
in the extension service, in social work, and in 
business. 


Role Historic—And Different 


Is the role of women changing? Mary 
Beard probably would say “no,” that care of 
life—human welfare—always has been and will 
continue to be woman’s primary concern, no 
matter how world-shaking the events about 
her. But her ways of achieving this end, the 
tasks for which she assumes responsibility, 
cannot remain the same; hence it behooves us, 
as educators, to take stock of the situation and 
to make sure that we keep pace. 

That the interdependence of countries, com- 
munities, and families has been accelerated by 


the war is generally accepted. Today, a fam- 
ily’s well-being depends more upon what 
happens outside than inside its home. No 
reversal of this situation is promised in the 
postwar world. Women, therefore, if they 
are to continue to play their historic role of 
safeguarding welfare, must extend their activi- 
ties and assume greater social responsibilities 
than heretofore. Managing family resources 
can no longer be divorced from managing 
national resources. 

To cite a wartime example, today every 
family by its use of income helps to determine 
whether the country can control inflation. In 
addition, as members of organizations and as 
citizens and voters, women can and should 
help determine the social policies and programs 
that have such far-reaching effects upon the 
lives of all of us. 


What She Should Know 


A picture of how families are living may well 
be one of the first steps in educating women for 
their social responsibilities, since knowing a 
situation is basic for action. Do our students 
have a clear idea of what are the essentials for a 
so-called “‘adequate” living level in terms of 
food, housing, clothing, and other items? Do 
they know what it costs to maintain a family at 
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this level, prices being where they are? Our 
national income has reached an all-time high, 
but many families are still below the adequacy 
line. In 1942 about two families out of five 
had money incomes of less than $1500. 
“Statistics on income and its distribution 
belong in economics,” some say. True, such 
facts are included in some economics courses, 
but few emphasize their significance in terms 
of family well-being. Is it not our function, as 
home economists, to make this interpretation 
just as we interpret chemistry in terms of 
nutrition, cookery, and housewifery? 


Rural-Urban Exchange 


At the Wartime Institute, a group of home 
economists in the Farm Security Administra- 
tion and the Extension Service strongly 
recommended that we seek additional ways of 
broadening students’ experience with social 
groups other than those in which they have 
grown up; that we do more to provide realistic 
pictures of living conditions in low-income 
homes, showing what inadequate income and 
insecurity mean in human terms; that we help 
urban girls to a better understanding of prob- 
lems of farm families, and farm girls to a better 
understanding of problems of urban wage 
earners. Such experience and understanding 
would be one of our best roads toward increased 
social consciousness, toward thinking in 
broader terms than merely of “‘me and mine.” 

Employment figures from census reports 
show the large proportion of earners working 
for others, the declining proportion in business 
for themselves. Do our women of tomorrow 
interpret such data in terms of increasing 
interdependence, closer linking of the family’s 
well-being with that of its community, its 
country, and the world, and of lessened oppor- 
tunities to be “master of one’s fate”? The 
idea that anyone able and willing to work can 
always support himself and his family in com- 
fort dies hard. 


Yankee Influence 


New Englanders were influential in shaping 
the beginnings of home economics—one reason, 
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perhaps, for our emphasis upon wise manage- 
ment of finances and upon savings for family 
security. In the thirties our country enacted 
social security legislation that includes provi- 
sion for old age and survivors’ insurance for 
considerably more than half of our families. 
Widespread understanding of these provisions 
—conditions under which benefits are paid and 
the amounts—is essential, therefore, for family 
financial planning. Yet at the Wartime Insti- 
tute some teachers of management courses 
said they did not include the Social Security 
Act among the topics they covered. 

The significance of this Act, in terms of 
family security, extends far beyond its insur- 
ance aspects. Discussions are now in progress 
for improvement of the law on the basis of 
experience—coverage of social groups hereto- 
fore excluded and, among other things, 
increased provision for child and maternal 
health. The widespread publicity given the 
Beveridge plan has stimulated interest in 
action for postwar security here. Do our 
students know the provisions of the Beveridge 
plan, the careful efforts to safeguard the 
nation’s treasury against unwarranted “raids” 
while protecting its citizens against economic 
hazards over which they have no control? Or 
do they, without reading its provisions, brand 
it as ““communistic”’? 


Why Married Women Work 


Employment of married women in prewar 
days was closely linked to inadequacy of family 
income to provide essentials. This reason is 
still potent, though many women now take 
jobs because they know their labor is essential 
for winning the war. Our radio and press 
laud them, but as a nation we have lagged 
behind England in such tokens of appreciation 
as safeguarding their nutrition and caring for 
their children in nursery schools and play 
centers. 

Strangely enough, pressure for such social 
action has not been widespread among women 
remaining at home. In a recent discussion 
here in Seattle one homemaker expressed the 
opinion that most mothers in our city’s war 
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industries were working only to buy fur coats 
and to escape from family duties! Let us hope 
that so uninformed a person was not a home 
economics graduate. 


Public Policy and Postwar Living 


The relationship between public policy and 
full employment in postwar days is now widely 
discussed. Many forward-looking business- 
men are preaching the doctrine of an economy 
of abundance, the importance of shifting from 
a concept of limited production and high prices 
(typical of some monopolistic industries), and 
the need for abolishing or strictly controlling 
international cartels. 

This cannot be accomplished by business 
alone. We need more of the sort of govern- 
ment antitrust action so brilliantly and effec- 
tively carried out by Thurman Arnold, more 
research (such as his) clarifying the far-reach- 
ing effects of producers’ agreements upon our 
ways of living. 

How manufacturers of building materials, 
contractors, subcontractors, labor unions, and 
other “‘vested interests’ have increased the 
costs of house construction was vividly 
described in a talk by Corwin Edwards of the 
Department of Justice at the Second National 
Conference on Consumer Education held at 
Stephens College in 1940. Some home econo- 
mists heard him; others can read his talk in the 
proceedings number of the conference. Action 
to free the housing industry from such re- 
straints will come only if the public demands it, 
supports a strong, fearless federal antitrust 
division, and revises local building regulations 
which have been passed in the interest of 
various business and labor groups. 

Do women understand the extent to which 
the provision of so important an item of family 
well-being as good housing depends upon social 
action on many fronts—removal of restrictions 
on competition, research on ways of lowering 
costs through use of new materials and proce- 
dures, support of agencies for low-cost financ- 
ing, slum clearance, and the like? Is not such 
information as important as that given in our 
courses on building a house for comfort, beauty, 


and efficient housekeeping? Only a com- 
paratively small proportion of our students 
will build homes, but all will find their levels of 
living affected by high housing costs. 

Foods and nutrition is generally conceded 
to be one of the strongest segments of the home 
economics curriculum. Our students appre- 
ciate the relationship between good nutrition 
and health. But are they as conscious of the 
vital role played by social control of food, such 
as milk inspection, federal meat inspection, 
federal and state food and drug acts, regulation 
of sanitary conditions in food factories, bak- 
eries, and stores? Will they feel an obligation 
to support the agencies which safeguard health, 
or will they take a “‘let-George-do-it” attitude? 

Our courses in lunchroom management stress 
the need for using knowledge of nutrition in 
planning school lunches. Do students also 
understand the part of government in the 
school lunch program? Do they know about 
agricultural surpluses and why we had them in 
prewar days? What proportion of the school 
children need free lunches if they are to be well 
fed? Will the young home economics teacher, 
faced with the situation of providing free 
lunches to some children, arrange to have the 
recipients unknown? Or will she permit those 
children to bear the “‘on charity” stigma? 

Over-the-counter buying also is given con- 
siderable time in food courses. Girls learn the 
merits of different types of baking powder, 
different cuts of meat, and the like. But the 
war has demonstrated that education still has 
far to go in giving homemakers an understand- 
ing of their social responsibilities as buyers. 
For example, everyone knows there is a labor 
shortage. A woman accustomed to think in 
terms of her role in socioeconomic situations 
would see the need for lessening her demands 
upon the time of the retail store staff, depleted 
by the war. Alas, such happenings as these 
are all too frequent: a woman orders canned 
food by phone and when it is delivered sends it 
back because she does not think it worth the 
points; another keeps a line of fellow-shoppers 
waiting while she has meat wrapped and then 
finds she has not the points to pay for it. 
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Building Retailer-Homemaker Rapport 


Through membership in the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council our American Home 
Economics Association has been a leader in 
promoting better relationships between home- 
makers and business. In Council meetings, 
retailers have explained how certain consumer 
buying practices, such as unnecessary returns 
of goods, have added to retailing costs. In 
turn, consumers have shown how lack of 
adequate labels leads to waste of their dollars. 
By working together the two groups have 
made considerable progress toward better buy- 
ing procedures and more informative labels. 

But much remains to be done. The move- 
ment needs increased consumer support 
throughout the country—the kind of support 
that women trained in home economics are 
especially well qualified to give. How many 
of our students know of the Council’s and the 
Association’s work on consumer problems? 
They should not only know but should “point 
with pride’! How many recognize this as a 
fruitful type of social action for them in the 
postschool world? 


Need for Social Legislation 


Not all of women’s problems as household 
buyers can be solved by reaching a common 
understanding with business groups, however. 
Laws are necessary to safeguard health and 
pocketbooks, since voluntary action by so- 
cially-minded firms leaves loopholes. Thus 
even though 99 per cent of the dairies volun- 
tarily provided safe milk, a community would 
need some machinery for regulating all, since 
the one per cent would present a health hazard 
not to be risked. Business cannot police itself 
since there seldom is a “common business 
interest”: what is to the interest of some firms 
will threaten profits of others. 

Social legislation, therefore, while supported 
by some public-spirited, progressive business 
groups, usually is actively fought by others. 
Federal and state food and drug acts, sanitary 
codes, antitrust legislation, laws protecting 
women and children as workers, appropriations 
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for baby clinics and maternal care have been 
achieved only after a struggle. 

Nor is the battle over, once a bill is passed. 
Appropriations for the agency responsible for 
carrying out the provisions of the law must be 
renewed, often yearly; hence opponents have 
frequent opportunities to work toward reduc- 
tion of funds, toward crippling the agency’s 
effectiveness. A recognized function of some 
trade organizations is opposition to laws and 
agencies that seem to threaten profits, and 
support of those promising benefits. Employ- 
ment of lobbyists, use of propaganda (some- 
times going so far as misrepresentation), 
pressure upon legislators and, through advertis- 
ing accounts, upon newspapers and periodicals 
—these tools are widely and effectively used in 
Washington, D. C., and in state capitals. 


Women Must Lobby 


Women must develop equally effective tech- 
niques in supporting measures that promote the 
well-being of their families and opposing those 
that run contrariwise. For many women, 
therefore, this means learning how laws are 
made and how government works at all levels. 
They must know the functions and names of 
their various representatives—aldermen, 
school board members, county commissioners, 
state legislators, congressmen, senators. They 
must have a sufficiently clear understanding of 
the implications of measures at stake to per- 
suade others of their merits or shortcomings. 
They must study the records of public men to 
learn who are likely to support, who to oppose 
proposals. They must learn to work through 
their organizations since the individual alone 
can do little, and since even a strong organiza- 
tion needs the support of others. Such 
devices of strategy as watching for favorable 
events and times and enlisting support of 
prominent citizens and of the press must be 
mastered. 

Training for such work—the responsibility 
of every citizen—can be begun in high schools 
and colleges but probably can best be com- 
pleted through apprenticeship in action. For- 
tunately, many women already have developed 
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Preparing for Social Action 


good techniques and are using them. Legisla- 
tive committees of national and state home 
economics associations and various other 
women’s organizations have members expe- 
rienced in this type of social action and ready 
to help the novice. 

Opportunities for women to help safeguard 
family well-being will increase as the war 
continues and as postwar readjustments are 
made. All families have a stake in the on- 
going efforts of the government to control 
inflation—an undertaking that may become 
even more important after peace, if the ex- 
perience of World War I is a criterion. 


No Easy Assignment 


Whether we meet the need for increased 
taxation by heavier income taxes or by a sales 
tax, what sort of international agreements 
we make as to tariffs and cartels, our program 
for helping men of the armed forces continue 
their education or find jobs after the war, 
measures to insure postwar employment of 
men and women—these are but a few of the 
governmental policies and programs directly 
related to family security which are now 
in the making. How they are made, whether 
they are guided primarily by considerations 
of national welfare or by interests of pressure 
groups will depend largely upon the extent 
to which women participate in social action 
in the times ahead. 

Education of women for their responsibili- 


ties outside the home presents more difficulties 
than does education for such homemaking 
tasks as meal planning, care of children,and 
conservation of clothing. Teaching a person 
how to perform a definite task is easier than 
developing abilities for social action which 
may take various forms. 

In broadening social consciousness, we must 
overcome what Lincoln described as “the 
complacent policy of indifference to evil.” 
Problems of society tend to be less real to 
students than are such personal questions as 
“What clothes are becoming to me?” and 
“How can I control my weight?” But educa- 
tors are resourceful and can be trusted to be 
increasingly effective in this field. 

Not all of the responsibility for this phase 
of women’s education lies with us in home 
economics but our share is large. Our na- 
tional Association, by its participation in the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, by its 
legislative committee, and by its representa- 
tion of consumers at hearings on standards 
for foods and on other bills involving family 
well-being, has provided a good example of 
what can be done through the efforts of or- 
ganizations. 

Have those of us who teach girls in high 
schools and colleges, or those who work with 
women in adult groups, or the men and women 
who handle business publicity, provided 
equally good examples of what can be done 
through education? 


Membership—More! More! More! 


Think what added weight our organization might carry in national and per- 
haps even in world affairs if we attain our goal: “‘Every eligible home economist 
in the United States a member of the AHEA in 1943-44.” 

Estimates of the total of USA home economists run between 40 and 70 thou- 
sand. We now have slightly more than 10,000 AITEA members—89 per cent 
of them active whereas last year 73 per cent were active. 


How to do? 
secure at least two new ones. 


Elementary, my dear Watsons! 
Fxcellent reports from membership campaigns 


Let you as a present member 


have come in from Arizona, California, Illinois, Iowa, Mississippi, and Ohio. 


Help requested! 


Send us suggestions for successfu! ways to interest eligibles. 


—Esste L. Ettiott, Membership Promotion Chairman, 856} South Hobart 


Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. 
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North China Diets—Then and Now 
MARTHA M. KRAMER and CLARA NUTTING ; 


Dr. Kramer and Dr. Nutting wrote this article aboard the Grips- 
holm last November, interviewing many a North China doctor and ; 
nurse among other repatriates, as well as drawing upon their , 
own rich experience. Dr. Kramer left her nutrition research ! 
and teaching at Kansas State College in 1937 to teach in Yen- | 
ching University, Peiping. Dr. Nutting spent two decades in , 
medical mission work in North China, the last eight years in Hupei é 
villages, near where the Great Wall comes down to the sea. Both 
were interned after the Pearl Harbor attack and held until I 
September ’43, when they and other evacués started for the USA. 


OOD has always been a major prob- “tall grain”—a type of sorghum—all common 
lem in North China—a problem press- grains, requirjng only moderate cooking pe- : 
ing more and more heavily on the masses in riods. Cooking time is important on account t 
this, the fifth, decade of the century. of relative scarcity of fuels. Cracked wheat 
was once sent by a foreign relief agency that 
In Prewar Days was astonished at the poor reception of their . 
In good times working families spent 50, gift. Little did the donors realize that the ' ‘. 
even 75, per cent of their incomes for food. At extra fuel needed for satisfactory cooking of b 
that, overweight and obesity were seldom seen. cracked wheat could not be obtained by relief t 
In fact, a pleasantly plump Chinese citizen families. fe 
would provoke the flattering comment from Observers differ as to the seriousness with | 
passers-by: Fa fu la!—‘He has been blessed!” which they view the large quantity of cellulose, © 7 
The worker’s energy requirement was high, his inevitable when whole grains are major items ~ fr 
wages usually in inverse proportion to his in the diet. Some physicians of long experi- ie 
physical effort, so that he was driven to seek ence in the area believe that working people 
the cheapest sources of calories, food which used to eating large amounts of whole-grain ‘“ 
would “fill him up” or as he said, Ch’ih pao. products get along well. Others say that there “ 
is often enlargement of the stomach and report 
some cases of enteritis from grains insufficiently ie 
For centuries these industrious people have cooked because of fuel shortage. a 
relied upon grains and grain products for most 
of their energy requirement. Although a vari- Meats for Feasts and Seasoning ’ 
ety of grains was available, white rice and white China’s masses usually ate meat only at ‘ 
flour were considered most suitable for persons feasts, as weddings, funerals, and at man yueh 
of position and of educational attainment, real (literally “full month”), the celebration when - 
or fancied. Asa result the student of humble the infant isone month old. Meat was always “ 
origin repudiated his whole grains when he at- relatively expensive and not thought necessary ™ 
tained university standing. The country fam- for its nutritive value. T 
ily shifted from corn and millet meal to white Pork lent itself to many methods of prepara- 
flour, after moving to the city with a small offi- tion; even a small piece, fried and seasoned, h 
cial appointment. provided a delicious base for vegetable dishes. : 
Country and working-class diets had for a In peaceful times pork was the most economi- “ 
basis corn, millet, and kao-liang (literally, cally produced of Chinese meats, as pigs were - 
70 
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North China Diets—Then and Now 


used as scavengers and raised on every farm 
and in many village yards. 

Beef was seldom available outside the larger 
cities. Dairy products were not used in ordi- 
nary Chinese diets; cows were commonly beasts 
of burden. Good mutton was available in 
winter, particularly in Mohammedan neighbor- 
hoods. Sea-food dishes were relished for feasts 
but were little used by North China folk, unless 
near sea or river. 


Fats, Soybeans, and Other Legumes 


Even in normal times, the fat content of the 
North China diet was low—in something like 
direct proportion to the smallness of the in- 
come. Some families had little fat except that 
present in grains. However, fat—usually one 
of plant origin like peanut oil, hemp oil, or cot- 
tonseed oil—was much valued for seasoning. 

Legumes in great variety have long been 
popular in the Orient. The Chinese used enor- 
mous quantities of mixed soybean and corn 
and/or millet meals for cheap, substantial 
bread and the like. Bean curd, tou fu, precipi- 
tated with gypsum, was usually cheap enough 
for regular use by most families. It supplied 
protein and minerals, including calcium from 
the gypsum. Americans could learn much 
from the Chinese about preparation of tasty 
and nutritious bean products. 

Peanuts, introduced into China in the 17th 
century, came to be used by rich and poor, 
usually for between-meal snacks. Anywhere— 
in the market town, on the street outside the 
village school, at city fairs—the peanut man 
was ready for business, arranging his wares into 
penny piles. North China families have not 
learned to use peanuts in regular meals. In 
Shanghai, salted peanuts are served as an 
accompaniment to the unsalted thin rice por- 
ridge served at breakfast—a thrifty, nutritious, 
and pleasing addition. 


The Vegetables 


Chinese gardeners through the centuries 
have developed many varieties of useful vege- 
tables a surprising number of which were com- 
mon in prewar days in the diet of the masses. 


Excellent storage procedures were also used, so 
that Chinese cabbage, fall spinach, turnips, and 
the like were available at reasonable prices 
throughout the winter. 

Chinese markets offered many popular leafy 
vegetables, admirable protective foods, nor- 
mally cheap in season. Chinese cabbage was 
thought a little dear in the fall of 1937, when 
only 450 pounds were to be had for the equiva- 
lent of $1, U. S. currency. It came to the 
market in the fall and was available until about 
Easter, when spring spinach appeared. The 
spinach was grown outdoors, in carefully 
tended plots, protected from north winds by 
clever screens made of corn stalks, and from 
chilly nights with thick straw mats. Also, sum- 
mer cabbage and Chinese unbleached celery 
have usually been within the reach of the 
masses, 

Other valuable protective foods grown were 
carrots and excellent local varieties of radishes 
and turnips. For example, there was the shui 
lo po or water radish, big and round, pale green 
on the outside, delicately pink inside. Any 
mild winter day found the radish man on the 
village street, with one basket of scrubbed 
vegetables, another with a display of slices for 
the convenience of customers. School chil- 
dren, passing workmen, stopped for colorful 
radish sections, strolled off crunching happily. 
A lull in business provided opportunity for a 
little artistic endeavor. The one tool, a sharp 
knife, was used to cut fancy shapes instead of 
plain sections—the colors of the vegetable lend- 
ing themselves to flower and leaf arrangements. 

In the markets, strings of garlic were as com- 
mon as in an Italian district. Discriminating 
cooks used it sparingly; those with more robust 
tastes fairly reveled in it. Besides, there were 
tender spring leeks, used in vegetable dishes, 
and taller leek-like Chinese onions, eaten raw, 
or put into soup or combined with other vege- 
tables, the entire top used if fresh. 

Sweet potatoes, introduced into North China 
in the 17th century, are now an essential part 
of the autumn scene: farmers across the plain, 
harvesting their hung shu or red tuber; ped- 
dlers with a big basket of sweet potatoes at 
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either end of the shoulder pole going from door 
to door along the village paths; street vendors 
presiding over low stoves, offering their steam- 
ing wares at accustomed corners; scampering 
children, school boys, coal men, all stopping for 
hot potatoes to eat at once without ceremony. 
Ordinarily so cheap as to be considered quite 
unsuitable to offer a guest, sweet potatoes have 
been a main article of fall and winter diets in 
certain sections. 

White potatoes are used in the cities but 
have seldom been cheap and have not been 
common in the diet of the masses. 

Some of the most delicious melons produced 
in North China were introduced from Persia 
about the time of Kubla Khan and have been 
long relished by the masses. Squash and 
pumpkin in great variety were available 
through a long season and usually cheap 
enough for general consumption. Some varie- 
ties make excellent soups; others can be used in 
vegetable dishes or be added to the daily por- 
ridge. Cucumbers were used freely, raw, and 
also in various soups and vegetable dishes. 
Eggplant was plentiful and popular; no portion 
was discarded, for even if the vegetable was 
peeled before cooking, the peeling was hung in 
the sun to be dried for winter use. 


Vegetable Cookery 


Moreover, the Chinese have developed cook- 
ing methods commendable for vitamin and 
mineral conservation. Brief cooking, with a 
minimum of water, is the rule for leafy vege- 
tables, string beans, and the like. Cooking 
water is served with the vegetable, or made into 
some sort of sauce. Yet the Chinese cook is 
guilty of a few undesirable practices, simmering 
turnip soup hour after hour, shredding cabbage 
or slicing radishes in spare moments before 
lunch even though he will not be cooking them 
until evening. 


Fruits for Gifts, Special Treats 


The modern dietary suggestion to use vege- 
tables and/or fruits, as circumstances permit, 
has unwittingly been carried out in North 
China where vegetables were desired for every 
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meal, but fruits were treated as distinct extras 
—for gifts, treats for children, feast courses. 

During short seasons, fruits have contributed 
to the protective value of the diet. Price per- 
mitting, people bought them on the street for 
between-meal eating. In the good old days, 
glossy yellow persimmons heaped wayside 
stalls in fall and winter, delicious fruits to be 
had for about one-half cent each. 

Cities and country towns all had their fruit 
vendors offering small pears, persimmons, apri- 
cots, local dried dates in season. Here the 
children spent cherished small coins—as their 
contemporaries in the USA did for ice-cream 
cones, gum, or candy bars. In the past, the 
Chinese used little sugar, but in the more 
modern cities they have been fast acquiring a 
desire for sweets. 


The Pig Went to Market 


The best and most valuable of North Chinese 
farm products were always sold. The pig was 
not butchered at home for winter use. He 
went to market—by wheelbarrow, or hung by 
the feet from a pole carried on the shoulders of 
two men, or grunting in a basket tied on the 
back of his master’s bicycle. Later, if the 
family felt affluent, they might have purchased 
eight ounces of pork for the New Year feast. 
Such a purchase of meat would be happily ad- 
vertised, because the buyer would carry it 
proudly home, dangling on a bit of string. The 
bearer of a sizeable piece of pork would be con- 
gratulated all along the street: Chieh ch’i ch’ih 
ta jo—‘“A feast! Big meat [pork] to eat!” 

With poultry, eggs, many other food prod- 
ucts, it was the same story, the best always car- 
ried away to be sold. Much educational effort 
has been needed to convince ordinary families 
that invalids, pregnant and lactating mothers, 
and sick children should have the benefit of 
their home-produced eggs. 


Chinese Medical Association Standards 


For years, the Chinese Medical Association 
has been concerned about dietary standards 
and recommendations, practical yet consistent 
with modern knowledge of nutrition. Its 
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North China Diets—Then and Now 


Committee on Nutrition, the Council on 
Public Health, finally formulated the mini- 
mum nutritional requirement for China!’ and 
suggested that the working man secure the fol- 
lowing daily: 


Daily diet recommended for North China families 


roops weicut| | tan | cou 
grams grams | grams 
Protective Foods 
Green leafy vegetables.| 500 75 6 | 0.50 
Soybean products. .... 60 264 | 24 | 0.06 
Tubers, as sweet po- 
400 284 5 
Supplementary Foods 
500 | 1765 | 43 | 0.47 
2388 | 78 | 1.03 


* Meat should also be used occasionally; oil, salted 
vegetables, soy sauce, in certain amounts, should be 
included. 


For the Westerner, who gets about half of 
his protein from foods of animal origin, the 
daily requirement of the adult has been sug- 
gested as one gram of protein per kilogram of 
body weight or about 2 ounces for a woman 
weighing 123 pounds (56 kilograms). The 
Chinese, consuming mostly foods of plant 
origin, should have more. For an adult of 121 
pounds (55 kilograms) about 3 ounces (80 
grams) of protein per day, or 1.5 grams per 
kilogram, was thought sufficient. 

Of the minerals, calcium was most likely to 
be low, as only the wisest selection of leafy 
vegetables, grains, and bean products could 
provide anything like adequate dietary cal- 
cium. Investigators in China, therefore, have 
made extensive studies of calcium to determine 
total intake, possible sources, and results of 
deficiencies. Bone meal, cheap but effective, 
came to be used in a few centers in China as a 
way of making up this dietary lack. 

Food dollar distribution in China in normal 
times, as compared with that long recom- 
mended by the Association for Improving the 


1Minimum nutritional requirement for China. 
Chinese Med. J. 55, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 301-323. 
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Condition of the Poor in New York City, has 
been about as follows: 


Food dollar distribution 
USA NORTH CHINA FAMILIES 
Foops 
mcr | | | 
Vegetables and/or 
$0.20+ | $0.10 | $0.08 
Milk, cheese... . . .20+ 
Meat, fish, eggs. . .20-— .20 .02 
Bread, cereals*.. . .20+ .65 -85 | $0.98 
Fats, sugar, other 
groceries....... .20— .05 .05 .02 


* Whole-grain products where possible. 


Deficiency Diseases in Prewar Days 


Deficiency diseases were not often seen in 
North China. Occasionally clinicians reported 
cases of vitamin A deficiency, or a case of beri- 
beri, perhaps an infant artificially fed with mix- 
tures of rice flour or patent flour sweetened 
with malt sugar. Scurvy, rickets, and pellagra 
were seldom seen in normal times. 

But tuberculosis, connected with dietary in- 
adequacies, was common among all classes in 
North China. Poor nutrition may not be half 
the story, but it is doubtless an important pre- 
disposing factor, and curative measures always 
included improving the diet. 


Since 1937 


Periods of famine and war always aggravated 
these situations. Early after military occupa- 
tion of North China, observers again noted the 
danger signals. Food was shipped out of the 
country, land was requisitioned by the mili- 
tary for nonfood crops (poppies, cotton), and 
food prices began to soar. In 1938 in one cen- 
ter about 2.2 pounds of white flour could be had 
for around 24 cents in local currency; in May 
1942, for $1.46; and in May 1943, for $7.46. 
In the same period, peanut oil, most commonly 
used, cost 30 cents, then 75 cents, and eventu- 
ally $1.70 per bottle. In Tientsin’s grain shops 
rice could not be bought for many months. 
Incomes and wages did not increase in propor- 
tion to the advance in food costs, so that people 
were appalled at the new price levels. 
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In the past in time of desperate need, oil 
press cake from peanut or soybean, sold for 
fertilizer or stock food, has been useful. It is 
dirty, contains nut shells, and has had fat re- 
moved, but can be used in soup. The shells 
come to the top, the dirt is left in the bottom 
of the kettle, and a product of good protein and 
mineral content results. But by late spring 
of 1943, press cake cost $3.40 for about 2.2 
pounds. Two years before it had cost 12 cents. 

These frightening food shortages, affecting 
particularly the necessary grains and legumes, 
were due in part to: abnormally low rainfall in 
1942, reduced cultivated area, labor shortage 
because of workmen being drafted for military 
projects or “removed” otherwise, grain ship- 
ments from the North and East being cut off, 
military requisitioning of foods, and paralyzing 
meat regulations. 

The inflation of local currency, food hoard- 
ing, and hysterical buying accelerated the 
rapidly mounting food costs. Those with cash, 
anxious to dispose of quantities of the depre- 
ciating currency, were not deterred even by the 
ever-present danger of house-to-house inspec- 
tion and requisitioning of extra food. 

China has been faced with emergencies be- 
fore, but many of the older folk have told us: 
“Conditions now are worse and more wide- 
spread than we ever saw in famine or in pre- 
vious wars.” A few—too few—have had 
means to lay ina store of precious grains. One 
of our Chinese friends was happy to be able to 
dispose of a cherished room-size Peking rug 
worth hundreds of dollars for sufficient money 
to purchase a bag of rice, about 190 pounds. 

There has been rationing, but the issues of 
food were irregular and of mixed lots so that 
rice or flour could be purchased only if the 
shopper would take with it a quantity of high- 
priced but frozen potatoes or an adulterated 
gritty meal. Some issues would seem so dear 
that many would pass them up. Further, 
rationing often disregarded young children, 
counted small school children and persons over 
60 years at half rate, and failed to provide for 
the real needs of active workers. 
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Deficiency Diseases, Deaths 


By 1941 deficiency diseases were appearing 
in some clinics. Scurvy and eye disturbances 
were seen among city shop apprentices, who 
were provided with bed and board, according 
to ancient custom. Patients with peripheral 
nerve disturbances, never before prevalent in 
that area, increased in numbers probably as 
early manifestations of thiamin shortage. 

Another clinic reported among farmers many 
cases of apparent riboflavin deficiency with 
cracking of the skin at the corner of the mouth 
and even some increased pigmentation about 
the nose. Subjects improved after eating pea- 
nuts in quantity. These men were accustomed 
to a diet made up largely of the soybean-corn 
meal but had likely been getting an inferior 
mixture with far less than the usual 20 per cent 
of soybean. As none of them had any evi- 
dences of thiamin shortage, whole corn prob- 
ably has reasonable amounts of thiamin. 

Extreme weather conditions always take a 
toll of dead from beggars on the city streets, 
but the winter of 1942-43 was more than 
usually ruthless, for people had not their cus- 
tomary resistance. Coolies, particularly rick- 
sha-pullers, collapsed in their tracks and died 
almost at once. They showed no marked 
symptoms of deficiency diseases, but their diet 
had likely been so inadequate in almost every 
respect that they were too weakened for the 
demands of the job. There were countless 
tragedies not nice to hear about: a family sui- 
cide pact, a mother and children dispatched by 
the desperate father who could not bring them 
the food for which they cried. 


When Peace Comes 


If or when “normal conditions” are restored 
after the war, there will be a painful period of 
adjustment of food supplies in an impoverished 
and weakened nation. Education in food 
selection and in improved methods of food pro- 
duction and handling can play a part without 
too drastic changes in age-old food habits and 
the agricultural economy. Science and educa- 
tion may help to develop a food situation much 
better than in the “good old days.” 
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Shipyard Nursery Schools 


MIRIAM E. LOWENBERG 


As chief nutritionist in the child service department of Kaiser 
Company, Inc., Portland, Oregon, Dr. Lowenberg has charge of 


the nutrition and feeding in its nursery schools. 


For 12 years 


she taught child nutrition and supervised nutrition and feed- 
Last summer she lectured on 
nutrition at the Vassar Institute on Children in Wartime. 
She has written many articles and bulletins on feeding children. 


ing at Iowa State College. 


SN development of nation-wide signif- 


icance—a co-operative project set up by the 
government, an industrial organization, and 
professional workers in the field of early 
childhood education—opened in November 
1943 in Portland, Oregon. 

Edgar F. Kaiser wanted to stabilize the 
employment of women in his shipyards, to in- 
crease the number of women available to build 
ships, to give women workers a feeling of 
greater security and peace of mind while they 
worked; and as a way of achieving these ob- 
jectives early in 1943, he began exploring the 
idea of having well-run shipyard nursery 
schools. The Maritime Commission under 
which the Kaiser Company operates became 
enthusiastic about the idea. 

By September two buildings for the nursery 
schools were well under way. Dr. Lois Meek 
Stolz was secured as consulting director and 
James L. Hymes, Jr., as administrative direc- 
tor. Catching the enthusiasm with which 
the Kaiser yards had turned out ships so 
rapidly, those two in two short months hired 
a staff and planned and secured equipment. 
On November 8 the first nursery school 
located’ on the Oregon Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion grounds opened its doors to its young 
charges; on November 18 the second school 
opened at the Swan Island Yard of Kaiser 
Company, Incorporated. 


For Day and Swing Shifts 


Both schools, or Child Service Centers as 
they are called, accept children between the 
ages of 18 months and 6 years. The one 
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requirement is that mothers work in one of the 
two shipyards. It was necessary at first to 
enroll only children of mothers working on 
the day and swing shifts. Both centers, 
however, in the near future look forward to 
accepting children of mothers working on the 
graveyard shift. 

The directors also thought it desirable to 
accept at the beginning only a small part 
of capacity enrollment and to build this daily 
as the first children became adjusted. 

The fees are 75 cents a day for one child 
in a family and 50 cents for each additional 
child. 

The first major question which we had to 
answer was: “Can nursery schools with high 
educational standards be a success when 
located at a busy shipyard?” We are not in 
a verdant residential section of the city but 
at the very edge of the yards where thousands 
of workers are turning out ships at unprec- 
edented rate. This has not meant that our 
buildings or their surroundings are unattrac- 
tive, however. Besides colorful, light, airy 
buildings we have green lawns for children 
to play on, fenced off from heavy traffic. 


Wheel-Like Building Plan 


The two buildings which house the nursery 
schools are identical in architectural plan: 
each contains 15 units built as on the spokes 
of a wheel with a circular connecting corridor. 
Each unit accommodates 25 children; in any 
one unit all are of the same age. 

Each center has a supervisor who is in 
charge of all the teaching in her building. 
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Each age level has a group supervisor who has 
direct charge of all teachers in that age group. 
In general, a senior teacher and two assistant 
teachers are on duty with each 8-hour shift 
of children, although this number varies with 
the age and maturity of the children. 

Only in the main kitchen, which sends tray 
carts of food to all units, is there any centraliza- 
tion in the care of the children. The building 
has four main entrances so that a mother takes 
her child directly to his own room. Here he 
receives his preliminary health inspection and 
is then either entered into the group for the day 
or, if he is not up to par, sent to the first aid 
and isolation room, also centrally located. 

Those of us who have worked in peacetime 
nursery schools have to remember that at the 
shipyards, where mothers with war jobs must 
stay at work, children with minor illnesses 
cannot be sent home. The isolation room is 
well-equipped with a staff of trained nurses. 
The staff also includes a pediatrician, who 
makes a daily call at the center. 


Family Consultant 


Each center has the services of a family 
consultant, who is a trained social worker 
and handles all problems relating the parents 
to the school. She is also the liaison person 
between the school and the Wi. men’s Counse!- 
lor Service, which is a shipyard group designed 
to aid women with the whole gamut of their 
problems. The consultant is also extremely 
valuable in helping to handle problems which 
would be difficult for the busy teacher or 
supervisor. It is impossible, for example, 
for the teachers to see some parents, as home 
visits are too time-consuming for the teacher 
who works eight hours in the center. The 
family consultant is also a referral person for 
community resources and agencies; many 
parents, new in Portland, do not know where 
to take their children for health or other 
services. 


Nutrition Activities 


The nutrition department as set up now 
has two functions: first, serving food to the 
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children while they are in school; second, 
helping the mothers plan and serve adequate 
food at home. The chief nutritionist plans 
all menus for both centers and is in direct 
charge of all nutrition and feeding problems. 
A unit nutritionist and her assistant in each 
center are in direct charge of serving the food. 

An interesting part of the second function, 
helping the mother serve adequate food at 
home, is the sale of what we have called home- 
service food. A mother can buy the main 
dish and dessert of her evening meal for her 
entire family, picking these up when she calls 
for her child after her day’s work. The plan 
here is to prepare those foods which take a 
long cooking period. 

A menu suggesting other foods which can 
be prepared quickly to supplement the home 
service food is furnished to the mother one 
week in advance. Menus for all meals served 
to the children at school and suggestions 
for the other meals to complete an adequate 
day’s diet for the child are also sent to the 
mothers a week in advance. This double- 
sided menu is printed in two colors. 

At Swan Island the day shift begins at 
7 o’clock in the morning. This means that 
on this shift the children arrive about 6:15 and 
have breakfast at the center. When we are 
able to take the graveyard shift children, they 
also will have an early breakfast after their 
night’s sleep and before they leave. 

A mid-morning lunch of fruit juice and 
crackers is served in both centers, also a hot 
dinner at noon. Supper for the swing shift 
is served in the evening at both centers. 
Milk and a sandwich are given to day shift 
children before they go home and to swing 
shift children who come in at least two hours 
before the evening meal. , 

Those in the foods service expected to serve 
children who would be quite hungry in a new 
daily routine and were surprised to find that 
many children had to become adjusted to as 
many meals as were served. Some children 
who wanted to eat only crackers and bread, 
however, are now well satisfied to eat our more 
adequate meals. 
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Shipyard Nursery Schools 


To those of us who have been accustomed 
to feeding one or two groups of children in 
a nursery school, the idea of having many 
groups of young children housed in one 
building is new. It often means a careful 
consideration of the individual teacher’s needs. 
The food cart sent to Unit 14 (2-year-olds) 
must have small milk pitchers for the children 
to use and a different kind of silverware from 
that used by the 5-year-olds. 

Teachers need more systematic instruction 
on what the children are expected to eat, 
and it is necessary to keep a careful record of 
what the groups of children are actually eating. 
No food supervisor can be present at all meals 
in all dining rooms. A careful system has 
to be worked out so that a teacher in a distant 
unit may have potatoes, for instance, at the 
time she needs them. 

The children are farther removed from the 
kitchen than is usually the case so that it 
becomes an exciting adventure for them to 
take a trip to see the big dishwasher in opera- 
tion, the foods stored in a large walk-in re- 
frigerator, or the electric peeler peeling pota- 
toes. 

Then, too, the cooks need to be brought into 
closer contact with the children for whom 
they prepare food. The group of children 
who came out to the kitchen to sing a thank- 
you song after their Thanksgiving dinner 
helped those cooks. Oh, yes, wartime ship- 
yard nursery schools operate on holidays! 


Supplementary Services 


We are called the Child Service Department, 
which means that the operation of the nursery 
schools is only one phase of the job we hope 
to do ultimately. A mother working in the 
shipyards with any problem relating to 
children may find here a place where she may 
seek help. Although no such plans are under 
way now, this may some day lead us into the 
after-school care of older children or similar 
problems which confront a working mother. 
To begin on a small scale and add to our 
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services as we are able to take on new responsi- 
bilities is proving to be a sound policy. 


Flexibility—Great Personal Asset 


Flexibility is a personal asset needed by all 
personnel if they are to do their jobs well. 
Fortunately, staff persons who left peacetime 
jobs to come with us on this new venture all 
have the characteristics of real pioneers. 
They have come from jobs where they have 
proved their skill in handling young children. 

Many interesting problems are constantly 
arising. We have all doubtless given ex- 
ecutives in the shipyards many headaches, 
as I did the day I tried to tell men used to 
buying food for hungry men in the barracks 
that canned peas for young children should 
have tender skins. 

We have learned much from them about 
adapting a nursery school to pressing war 
needs and about using whatever equipment 
is available. In turn we feel that we have an 
excellent opportunity to demonstrate to an 
industrial organization what adequate care of 
young children really means. And apparently 
we are having some success, as witness the 
busy executive who carries Alschuler’s “Day 
Care Centers” in his pocket and reads it 
whenever he has a chance, and the rate clerk 
who recently came into our office to copy 
names of the books for parents used in our 
“fn-service” training course for assistant 
teachers. 

We are constantly reminding ourselves that 
the primary purpose of these schools is the 
stabilization of the woman shipyard worker. 
Many new “hires” and “rehires” who have 
already enrolled their children in the schools 
attest the fact that we are accomplishing 
our purpose. 

Although the centers were originally estab- 
lished for mothers who were working in the 
shipyard, some fathers resented this discrim- 
ination. Beginning January 3, therefore, the 
centers were opened to the children of all em- 
ployees. 
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The Public’s Knowledge of Nutrétzon 


H. F. KILANDER 


Dr. Kilarider is industrial nutrition representative of the War 
Food Administration. He was dean at Panzer College of Physical 
Education and Hygiene from 1933 to 1942 and in 1942 was pres- 
ident of the New Jersey Public Health and Sanitary Association. 


C.. nutrition committee of the 


Oranges and Maplewood (New Jersey) chapter 
of the American Red Cross in 1942 sponsored 
a nutrition week for which the writer prepared 
a nutrition information quiz to be given to 
visitors at the nutrition exhibit. 

During the last year that test has been given 
to many other groups: sometimes to arouse 
interest at a single meeting, at other times as a 
prognostic test given at the beginning of a 
nutrition course, or as part of the final exami- 
nation of such a course. 

The statistics used in this survey are based 
upon the scores of about 5,000 individuals 
representing 35 different groups. Most of the 
adults questioned are high school graduates; 
about 30 per cent are also college graduates. 
Among the 35 groups were nine made up of 
college students and five comprising junior and 
senior high school students. About 80 per 
cent of all those quizzed were women. 


Nature of the Test, Its Analysis 


The test consisted of 33 multiple-choice 
questions representing various phases of nutri- 
tion, such as vitamins, minerals, calories, 
protein, and weight control. The test was 
planned so that it would take the average 
person about 10 minutes. As 33 questions 
were used, a quick conversion of the raw scores 
into percentages could be effected simply by 
multiplying scores by three. Fewer questions 
would not have permitted a fair sampling; 
more would have taken too long to answer. 

The questions in the test were planned to 
come within the experience and vocabulary of 
the middle-class individual and the average 
high school student. A few technical questions 
were included to spread the scores of those who 
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were well informed on the subject of nutrition. 
Also included were some easy questions which 
preliminary surveys had shown at least 95 per 
cent could answer correctly. Individuals were 
asked to supply information as to their name 
(optional), address, age, sex, education, occu- 
pation, and any special training in nutrition. 

Average (mean) scores were determined for 
each group—and every individual. Approxi- 
mate average scores were also estimated by 
occupations where possible. The range of 
scores and the range of the percentages of cor- 
rect answers for each question were determined 
and studied. 

More than 100 individuals were interviewed 
about their responses to each question, to get 
more insight into the person’s knowledge and 
reasons for holding certain beliefs. 

Nine of the 33 questions had been included 
in an earlier investigation! completed in 1937. 
Percentages of correct answers to these ques- 
tions for that year and for 1942 are compared 
in the accompanying list. 


General Conclusions, Recommendations 


1. The public was better informed in 1942-43 
than in 1937 but still held many misconceptions 
of nutrition. 

2. The average (mean) score of the 35 groups 
was 73, ranging from the lowest group score of 
51 to the highest of 87. The range, by groups, 
of correct responses to each of the 33 questions 
was from 42 per cent for the most poorly an- 
swered question to 98 per cent for the one which 
was most often correct. 

3. The best informed, naturally, were nu- 


1H. F. Kmanper. Health Knowledge of High 
School and College Students, Research Quart., Oct. 
1937, pp. 3-32. 
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The Public's Knowledge of Nutrition 


tritionists, dietitians, and home economists— 
who usually scored excellent (90 to 100). 
Rating very good (80 to 89) were doctors and 
some homemakers. Dentists followed closely. 
Educators and college students scored fair (60 
to 71) to good (72 to 79). Clerks, stenogra- 
phers, unskilled laborers, and high school stu- 
dents scored poor (below 60) to fair. But there 
were many exceptions to these ratings. 

4. Adults who had no formal nutrition train- 
ing but had read and heard talks on the subject 
were about as well informed as college students 
who had taken a nutrition course. 

5. Persons who scored below 72 on the test 
(45 per cent) were not well enough informed 
on nutrition to choose their foods wisely. The 
75 per cent scoring less than 80 (including 
housewives and food operators) are probably 
not sufficiently informed to plan for others 
well-balanced meals, economical in cost and in 
ration points. 

On the basis of findings it is recommended 
that efforts be continued to inform all groups 
of people, especially those with low incomes, 
on food and nutrition; that every high school 
and college student be given at least a one-hour 
credit course in nutrition; and that men and 
commercial food operators be encouraged to 
get more nutrition education. 


COMPARISON OF RESPONSES TO NUTRITION QUESTIONS ? 
IN 1942-43 anv 1937 
(Asterisk indicates the correct answer) 
1. During which age period will lack of 
proper food result in most harm? 


1942-3 1937 

% 

*1. From birth to 6 years............ 72 65 
2. Childhood, 5 to 12 years.......... 14 14 

3. Adolescence, 12 to 18 years....... 13 17 

4. Early maturity, 18 to 24 years.... 1 2 

0 2 


2 These questions were in both tests used for the 
surveys: Kilander Health Knowledge Test for High 
School and College Students, 1936, 8 pp.; Kilander 
Nutrition Information Test, 1942, 2 pp. (Address: 80 
Hawthorne Ave., Glen Ridge, N. J.) 


2. Milk is one of our best foods, yet it is low 
in iron and lacks which one of the fol- 
lowing? 


. Carbohydrates.................. 


3. The cooking of food decreases the value 


of 


2. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


4. Which vitamin is needed by children in 
order to prevent rickets? 


Unanswered. 


5. Which food is a good substitute for meat 
as a source of protein? 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
*S. 


Vegetable broth................. 


Unanswered. ................... 


6. Which food, in amounts given, has the 
highest calorie (fattening) value? 


1. 
2. 


3. 
*4. 


A medium-sized potato........... 
An average slice of bread without 


A medium-sized head of lettuce... . 
A glass of whole milk............ 
Unanswered. ................... 


7. The basal metabolism at the age of 14 
as compared with that at 40 is 


4. 


It is not definitely known......... 


8. Carbohydrates (sugars and starches) 
are used in which way by the body? 


To supply heat and energy....... 


2. To build and repair tissue........ 
3. To regulate the body processes. . . . 
4. To yield energy and build tissue. . . 


12 
14 


12 
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How Can the Teacher Change Attitudes? 


LOUISE PETTINGELL 


Miss Pettingell is a home economics teacher and director of 
girls’ personnel work at St. John’s High School, Winnipeg. 
She has a BS in home economics from the University of Mani- 
toba and an MS in education from the University of Minnesota. 


HO are you?” said the Caterpillar. . . . 

Alice replied, rather shyly, ‘“I—I hardly know, sir, 
just at present—at least I know who I was when I got 
up this morning, but I think I must have been changed 
several times since then.” 

“What do you mean by that?” said the Caterpillar 
sternly. “Explain yourself.” 

“T can’t explain myself, I’m afraid sir,” said Alice, 
“because I’m not myself, you see.” 

“T don’t see,” said the Caterpillar... . 

Alice felt a little irritated at the Caterpillar’s making 
such very short remarks. . . [so] she turned away. 

“Come back!” the Caterpillar called after her. 
“T’ve something important to say!” 

This sounded promising, certainly. Alice turned 
and came back again... . 

“So you think you’re changed, do you?” 


Not all educators have the insight of the 
Caterpillar. Many still think that you can 
present all sorts of facts (sometimes candy- 
coated, sometimes not) with the label “Eat 
me” and that if the pupil is docile enough to 
follow the directions he will be changed, and 
in the desired direction. 

Many of us teachers, without thinking about 
it very much, went on the assumption that if 
we gave our pupils information and developed 
in them skills, information and skills would 
inevitably bring changed conduct. 


Effectiveness of Instruction Questioned 


However, some of the progressive educators 
began to question the effectiveness of school 
instruction in modifying behavior. They 
asked, “Is all this valuable information we 
have been handing out being translated into 
action? Do students who get A’s in nutrition 
eatan “A” diet? Do those who glibly describe 
effective techniques for good family relation- 
ships also exhibit corresponding attitudes to- 
ward actual family problems?” 


Not only were these questions asked, but the 
first studies that were made answered them 
largely in the negative. 

This bold and dramatic calling into question 
of the effectiveness of teaching gave rise to a 
whole epidemic of studies whereby educators 
sought to learn whether the situation was as 
black as painted. Some of these studies 
showed that instruction of one sort or another 
produced changes in attitude; some indicated 
that no significant changes were produced. 
In general it would seem that the school can 
affect the formation and modification of atti- 
tudes but that not all methods nor all teachers 
are equally effective in doing it. 


In Defense of Indoctrinating Youth 


Indeed there are those who are against any 
effort at changing attitudes and who accuse 
the advocates of “indoctrination” as though 
the very word were enough to damn them out 
of court. On the other hand, many socially- 
minded people observe how agencies other than 
the school are changing attitudes very success- 
fully and in what many think is the wrong 
direction. Certainly the leaders of the Axis 
countries have created in youth attitudes de- 
signed to further their own ends and uphold 
the form of government upon which they de- 
pend for power. 

Is it not blind stupidity on the part of school 
people not to try to use their unique oppor- 
tunities of contact with youth for turning out 
students mentally adapted for life as it is and 
with some sound ideas and ideals for trying 
to make life a little nearer what it should be? 
Students are often graduated with honors and 
also with narrow nationalism and selfish indi- 
vidualism. 
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How Can the Teacher Change Attitudes? 


The urgency right now is immediate. The 
old prewar society has proved itself not capable 
of survival. We must change or perish. 
Many educators do recognize that the civic 
attitudes of high school students will determine 
to a large degree the kind of social and political 
behavior of the next generation of adult citi- 
zens and are trying to create attitudes desirable 
in a democracy. 

In my own school we stress student self- 
government, and this year the social studies 
course in the tenth grade has become a citizen- 
ship course. The students have visited coun- 
cil, school board, and political meetings and 
have inspected civic projects, such as hos- 
pitals and sewage-disposal plants. They have 
a lively interest in civic affairs and a desire to 
take an enlightened part in the democratic ad- 
ministration of the postwar world. 

They came back from one political meeting 
criticizing the speakers because they were 
knocking the government without offering any 
constructive ideas and because they had given 
no credit for the excellent job of price control 
which the students knew from their own inves- 
tigation had been done. 

Those who believe in trying to establish 
desirable attitudes may be helped by the fol- 
lowing generalizations which the writer has 
made as a result of her own experiences in 
attempting to modify attitudes of adolescent 
youngsters and her own long study of the 
results of research in the field. 

Because a home economist is speaking to 
home economists, the illustrations will be taken 
from that field, but the techniques mentioned 
fit as well in any area of teaching. 


Direct Attack Essential 


Do not assume that desirable attitudes will 
come as the result of general discussion or 
moralizing and do not put your trust in inci- 
dental learning; specific attack is usually neces- 
sary. For example, do not merely talk about 
the wisdom of careful management of money 
but direct discussion to situations where money 
management is important and provide a situa- 
tion in which children will have a chance to 
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practice it. There- are innumerable oppor- 
tunities of this type in most home economics 
departments. Specific practice followed by 
evaluation of the results attained seems to be 
essential. 


Effectiveness of Coercion, Example, Interest 


Do not scold or punish with the idea that 
by so doing you will bring about desirable 
changes in attitudes. You may force the de- 
sired overt behavior, but do not fool yourself 
into thinking that you are at the same time 
creating the desirable inner attitudes which 
alone will determine future behavior. Manya 
girl has said, “T’ll finish this dress because I 
must, but I’ll never make another one as long 
as Ilive!”’ Tasks which are barren, unsuccess- 
ful, or stimulated by coercion can result only 
in undesirable attitudes, such as sullenness, 
deceptiveness, or boredom. 

Capitalize upon students’ tendency to imi- 
tate what they see done by people whom they 
admire and respect; exemplify yourself what 
you want them to attain. After a lesson on 
making a good appearance, a pupil remarked, 
“She makes a good appearance herself, doesn’t 
she? But then there wouldn’t be any use of 
her trying to teach us if she didn’t.” 

Try to establish rapport with your students, 
not by courting popularity but by showing 
them that you have confidence in them and are 
genuinely interested in their welfare. In the 
course of one year, a class of children changed 
from being the most dishonest group in the 
school to being the most honest as the result 
of having a new teacher who built up an atmos- 
phere of co-operation and good will. 

Remember that attitudes are emotional 
rather than intellectual but that, although man 
acts on the basis of emotion, he wishes reasons 
with which to rationalize his acts, so that rea- 
son may serve to strengthen attitudes, even 
though it seldom initiates them. 


Visual Aids, Projects, Personal Experience 


Use moving pictures, novels, and stories 
which are on the level of the students’ compre- 
hension, those which bring out the points you 
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want to emphasize and which show the results 
of certain behavior. They stir the imagina- 
tion and are often quite effective in the forma- 
tion of desirable attitudes. 

Use the method employed by the propa- 
gandist in associating the desired attitude with 
an idea or person toward which the student is 
already favorably disposed; but be careful not 
to make the mistake of assuming that he feels 
that way without finding out whether he does. 
People and behavior we adults admire are not 
always those admired by children. 

Encourage the students to work on projects 
which engage their wholehearted interest and 
are aimed at some definite, desired goal; those 
which will provide opportunities for them to 
enjoy the companionship of other children dur- 
ing the process and the satisfaction of accom- 
plishment when it is finished. 

Use the students’ own experiences. They 
love to recount them to the class, and the 
experiences of their peers seem to carry much 
weight with young people. 

In a family relationships class where we had 
discussed the superiority of praise over scolding 
in persuading children to act in desirable ways, 
one girl told how her little sister had been very 
untidy, refusing to comb her hair or wash her 
face. Big sister had been nagging about it, 
telling her how ashamed she should be and 
comparing her with more careful little children. 
One day when she got home from school she 
found the little sister in a state of comparative 
order. Following the recommendations of the 
book on child psychology, she praised the child 
extravagantly. It worked. She was met on 
succeeding days by a well-combed and washed 
little girl who said, “Do I look nice today?” 
The effect on the class was, of course, much 
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more profound than any array of studies or 
opinions of child guidance specialists. 


Social Action, Self-Testing 


Recognize the powerful influence in the for- 
mation of attitudes of the environment in 
which the students live, and make it a point to 
know the home and community conditions. 
Your support of movements for better movies, 
better radio programs, better housing, and 
slum clearance may prove one of the most 
effective ways in which you can bring about 
better attitudes in your students. 

One Winnipeg school carried on a survey of 
size of houses and number of occupants in the 
community. Students now have a clear pic- 
ture of the extent of overcrowding. The prin- 
cipal is influential politically in the city and 
will be able to use the information to back up 
schemes for better housing. 

The staff of another school became concerned 
about the lack of recreational facilities and 
enlisted the help of the Home and School Asso- 
ciation to get a skating rink. 

Schools in another city undertook a survey 
of conditions under which children were gain- 
fully employed outside of school hours; as a 
result child labor laws are better enforced. 

Set up experiments to test your pet theories 
and the effectiveness of your methods; be 
honest with yourself in interpreting the results 
of the experiments. Let the rest of us know 
what you discover. If we pool our findings we 
shall probably be able to build up a reservoir 
of techniques which teachers have found effec- 
tive in making home economics instruction 
function in the lives of adolescents and speed 
the day when worthy home membership for 
the majority will become a reality. 


Those Scrapbooks 


Anyone wanting to borrow one of the social welfare and public health “‘scrap- 
books” (collection of pamphlets on family budgets, relief standards, low-cost 
diets, and the like) should write Miss Frederica Beinert at her new address: 
Chicago Chapter, American Red Cross, 529 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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The Textile Situation on the Home Front 


RUTH O'BRIEN 


Miss O’Brien is head of the division of textiles and clothing in 
the U.S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics and 
chairman of an important subcommittee of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. She is also a member of a committee advi- 
sory to the standards division of OPA. Research done by her divi- 
sion has been a source of valuable information for many war 
emergency agencies, among them the War Production Board. 


HW ISTORY has a queer little habit of 


repeating itself. In 1917, the silk shirt era 
blossomed among us—blossomed in the most 
startling hues of cerise and orange and purple. 
Joe, the riveter, had never before known the 
luxurious feel of soft silk on his brawny arms. 
It had never before been “stylish” for him to 
give way to his yen for vivid colors. He loved 
those shirts. 

And now comes World War II, more high 
wages and—the fur coat era. Welding has 
replaced much of the riveting and many a 
Winnie has replaced many a Joe in the ship- 
yards and factories. She has the high wages 
this time, and she has “always wanted a fur 
coat”’—so here we are again! 


Repeats in the Design of Living 


But in 1917, as in 1776 and in 1860, for every 
person whose wages skyrocketed there were 
thousands whose incomes remained the same 
or even dropped because the family’s chief wage 
earner was called into military service. Cloth- 
ing conservation was a “must” then as now. 
The patching, the darning, and the making 
over of today are merely “repeats,” as the 
fabric designer would say, repeats in the design 
of living. 

There is one great difference though. Never 
before have so many textiles gone to war. 
Camouflage nets, parachutes, self-sealing gas 
tanks, panzer hangars, windshield fabrics, 
uniforms, raincoats, ski-troop outfits—these 
are only a few of the thousands of items using 
cloth. The Quartermaster Corps alone has 
issued specifications for over 300 different 
fabrics. 


Textile Demands Tremendous 


Demands on the textile industry have been 
tremendous. More than 250 million yards of 
combed twill were manufactured in this coun- 
try in 1942. In that year the 1941 production 
of cotton duck was doubled and an annual 
capacity of 600 million yards made available. 
The production of this fabric has been as high 
as four times the prewar output. 

One of the chief causes for the great pressure 
for textiles in the two years immediately follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor was the impossibility of 
prophesying just where most of the war would 
be fought. It was necessary to procure enough 
supplies to clothe and equip major land and sea 
forces not in just one climate, but in three— 
arctic, temperate, and tropic. Under such 
conditions, providing for our armed services, 
which increased by more than four million in 
1942 to a total of seven million, was a Hercu- 
lean task. Additional expansion and replace- 
ments are still under way, but the locale of the 
fighting is now more fixed and requirements 
can be estimated more closely. 


Shifting Needs 


The wool story is a good example of the way 
the textile picture shifts. At the opening of 
the war, wool caused perhaps more concern 
than any other fiber. This was because it isa 
vital necessity in war—almost as precious as 
ammunition. Within a month after Pearl 
Harbor, the War Production Board brought 
pressure on mills to blend wool with other fibers 
in civilian goods; cuffs were left off trousers 
and many other design changes were made in 
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clothing to save wool—and to conserve ma- 
chinery and manpower. 

But the danger of the Japanese taking Aus- 
tralia and cutting off our imports passed. 
Sinkings in the Pacific became negligible. A 
stock pile of wool was built up. And so in 
November 1943, restrictions on using raw wool 
for civilian goods were removed. Although 
some style limitations were still in effect the 
outlook was greatly improved. It was the 
rayon situation which had then become acute, 
and it was the rayon supply which had to be 
spread to meet new military needs. 

The war also made it necessary to devise 
new fabrics and new types of clothing. The 
accelerated production of high-tenacity and 
heat- and shock-resistant rayon; the adaptation 
of nylon to use in human escape parachutes and 
in other military items where great strength 
and low absorption are important; and the 
manufacture of special materials for particular 
climatic conditions (for example, jungle cloth 
and cloth for special winter outfits)—all these 
are wartime developments. 


Percales, Sheets, Towels 


Such drains on our textile resources could not 
help but drastically affect the supply of civilian 
goods. Early in 1943, the WPB found it neces- 
sary to restrict the use of 80 x 80 cotton print 
cloth to military, industrial, and essential 
aviation fabrics—thus removing some of the 
old stand-bys made from this fabric which 
women have known as percales and prints. 
This order directly affected homemakers very 
quickly. Good-quality house dresses and 
yardage for making them disappeared from the 
retail counters. 

At various times, looms ordinarily operating 
on bed sheeting have had to be used for making 
raincoat materials urgently needed by the 
armed forces—even though hotels, hospitals, 
and railroads with their increased needs were 
adding enormously to the demand for bed 
sheets. 

Huge quantities of cotton towels have to be 
manufactured for military use. Hospital robes, 
too, may be made of the terry weave used for 
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towels, and some toweling looms are now mak- 
ing a cotton bagging material needed as substi- 
tute for burlap. 


War Jobs for Carpet Mills, Lace Industry .. . 


The three largest wool carpet mills in the 
country were swung over into making military 
blankets and duck. Early in 1942, WPB 
restricted the use of carpet wools to 50 per cent 
of the 1941 rate and later cut it again to 25 per 
cent—chiefly because the coarse wools used in 
carpets are not produced in the United States 
and shipping space was limited. In 1942, only 
43 million pounds of scoured wool were used by 
carpet mills which in 1941 used 139 million 
pounds. 

Materials—especially jute—used in making 
the backing of rugs and carpets were also not to 
be had. The whole outlook is brightening, 
however. Carpet wools are beginning to come 
into this country so that manufacturers of floor 
coverings have some assurance that raw mate- 
rials will be available for production in fair 
volume and along regular lines. 

The lace industry was converted to mosquito 
and insect netting. The sewing thread indus- 
try made combed yarn; the silk industry wove 
nylon fabrics for parachutes and is weaving 
great quantities of rayon fabrics for the air 
forces. These are used for bomb parachutes 
and for aerial delivery parachutes for carrying 
food, ammunition, and light armament and for 
cargo chutes (some with diameters as great as 
48 feet) for carrying, alone or in clusters, large- 
caliber guns and mechanized and other heavy 
equipment. Rayon parachutes are also used 
for flares. 

Just as we were beginning to see great possi- 
bilities in fabric improvement through chemical 
finishes, these too had to be diverted to war 
purposes. Even though gas warfare may 
never be introduced, this is in a sense a chemi- 
cal as well as a mechanized war. So much 
equipment and ordnance requires chemicals, 
often the same ones used in fabric manufacture. 


The Dye Situation 
Civilians have not suffered for lack of dye- 
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The Textile Situation on the Home Front 


stuffs. At first, only nine vat dyes (all military 
colors) were prohibited for civilian goods. 
They are used to dye the millions of uniforms 
needed by the armed services. Last year, it 
became necessary to put additional restrictions 
on the use and sale of dyestuffs and the first 
order was therefore amended. 

Many of the chemicals used in the manufac- 
ture of dyes are now needed for making syn- 
thetic rubber and pharmaceuticals. Colored 
smokes for signaling purposes require dyes 
similar to those used for textiles. Dyes are 
supplied naval and air forces so that survivors 
of sea disasters can color the water around them 
and thus attract attention to their plight and 
make rescue possible. All of these demands 
for dyestuffs mean that in civilian goods more 
white must be combined with colors; shades 
must be lighter so that they will require less 
dye. In some textile products, blankets for 
example, the number of colors permitted has 
been reduced. 


Yard Goods for Civilians 


With men and women constantly going into 
the military services, it is difficult to keep an 
adequate number of skilled workers in the mills 
and factories. Due largely to this fact, the 
fabric output for the first half of 1943 declined 
1} per cent from the same period in the 
previous year. Production of broad woven 
cotton, rayon, and wool fabrics totaled 
6,755,000,000 linear yards during the first six 
months of 1943. In the same period in 1942, 
production was 6,861,300,000 yards. 

Export shipments of cotton, wool, and rayon 
fabrics amount to 295,300,000 yards as com- 
pared with 243,000,000 yards for the first half 
of 1942—an increase of 21.5 per cent. The 
manufacture of cotton duck and tire fabric had 
to be increased substantially. And efforts 
have been made to increase burlap imports so 
as to release cotton fabrics for other purposes. 
But fuel, transportation, and labor problems 
in India are handicaps to be overcome. 


In the Retail Stores 
All of these difficulties in the textile industry 


have been reflected in the retail stores. Shelves 
have become less well filled. Poorer quality 
merchandise has become more common, for the 
fewer the yarns in a fabric the less man-hours 
it takes to make it. Wartime substitutes of 
unknown warmth and wearing quality have 
appeared. 

Price situations have arisen to complicate 
the picture. Many of the lower-priced lines 
have disappeared from the market. This has 
worked a serious hardship on consumers with 
small incomes and also on stores that special- 
ized in low-priced merchandise. Such stores 
have been unable to obtain goods to retail in 
the price ranges they formerly carried. At the 
same time they could not stock more expensive 
goods because, under OPA regulations, they 
were not permitted to sell merchandise at 
prices higher than they did in 1942. In De- 
cember, the Office of Price Administration 
sought to correct this situation by a new regu- 
lation permitting both retailers and wholesalers 
to carry specified price lines somewhat higher 
than those normally handled by the mass- 
volume, low-profit-margin stores. 

However, in wartime many higher-price 
lines reflect higher production costs only and 
may offer even less in quality and wear. Un- 
fortunately, in this country almost no informa- 
tive labels are attached to clothing and other 
textile articles giving quality grades or other 
facts concerning their construction or probable 
durability. Asa result, the homemaker finds 
that the buy-by-guess method of family pur- 
chasing which the lack of such grades and labels 
has always forced upon her now becomes a 
great and serious hardship—especially if her 
income is in the lower brackets. 

In the summer and fall of 1943, unexpected 
shortages suddenly developed in many parts of 
the country—overalls for children and for teen- 
age boys, underwear for both children and 
adults, and work clothes for men and women. 
Most of the difficulty traces to the tremendous 
demand by the military services for work 
clothes using the same fabrics and to the lack 
of both fabrics and yarns, which prevented 
increased production. 
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For example, in November WPB issued a 
directive ordering all work clothes manufac- 
turers to set aside 25 per cent of their produc- 
tive capacity forthe Army. At the same time 
33 million yards of denim had to be allotted for 
Navy dungareesalone. Part of the bottleneck 
was lack of manpower and machinery; part was 
due to distribution troubles; part to population 
increases. What with three million babies 
born in the United States in 1942—an increase 
of about 10 per cent over 1941—infants’ and 
children’s wear have been at a premium. 

But merely knowing the reason does not help 
the homemaker very much. From a farm 
woman in Missouri came this report: “We live 
on a farm and our boys wear common overalls 
in the field and to school. I cannot purchase 
any, either in my home town or neighboring 
towns. When I ask what they have for boys 
they tell me “‘slack suits” and these cost $1.95 or 
above, and the pants won’t last a week. Please 
understand Iam not complaining. But regard- 
less of whether boys in big cities need overalls 
or not, they are a vital part of country boys’ 
wardrobes. I make shirts from feed sacks.” 


Creating Pride in Thrift 


Part of the picture adds up to the conclusion 
that “waste not, want not” is the only sensible 
philosophy today. But this good old reliable 
maxim is not very attractive to generations 
who have known only the high-pressure sales- 
manship of the last 15 years, who were brought 
up to think home sewing passé, and who were 
led to believe that durable clothes are undesir- 
able—they go out of fashion too soon. 

An important question right now is—can we 
as home economists arouse pride in thrift? 
Can we remove the idea so prevalent among 
women that shopping is one of the great 
American indoor sports? Of course, the most 
propelling incentive should be to pay for this 
war and at the same time build up a family 
backlog of savings. But can we make this 
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motive attractive? That is our wartime job— 
the job we must do. 


When Replacements Are Necessary 


However, this will not solve the whole prob- 
lem. As one state extension clothing specialist 
put it: “With growing children, a certain 
amount of replacements is necessary. Women 
in many parts of the state [Virginia] are un- 
able to find the one pair of boy’s pants 
needed while the other pair is laundered.” 

In that state, as in many others, women are 
making over clothes for the first time. Hand- 
ing down outgrown garments in families or 
passing them on to friends is common practice. 
Swap-it programs are popular. 

There comes a time, however, when nothing 
but replacements will suffice. Everyone rec- 
ognizes this and the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments is trying to keep track of where the 
pinches are in essential supplies and to maneu- 
ver to meet each one as it comes, so as to keep 
all civilians as adequately clothed as possible. 

It has been well said that in times of peace 
people want comfort and beauty in clothes. 
But in wartime they demand comfort and 
protection. This is what government agencies 
are attempting to provide—after the military 
services are taken care of. For what will it 
profit us to be even elegantly garbed if we loose 
the freedom for which our forefathers fought? 
Better go shabby in 1944, and even in 1945 if 
necessary. But all possible military and 
economic strategy is being used to win the war 
quickly and at the same time to keep our 
people supplied with clothing enough to pro- 
tect their health. 

Wartimes are not static periods of history, 
either economic or otherwise. Situations 
change over night. And new situations re- 
quire new adjustments. The nation that can 
adjust to changes easily and quickly—the 
nation that can “stand the gaff’’—that nation 
will be victor in the end. 
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Vocational Guidance Project 


-BERNICE DODGE 


Since the founding of the department of research of the Household 
Finance Corporation, Chicago, Miss Dodge has been editor of its 


materials prepared for women. 


She is chairman of vocational 


guidance of the AHEA Home Economics in Business depart- 
ment and helped set up the project described in this article. 


ERY year home economics graduates 
come into “the big city”’ from near-by colleges 
and wander helplessly about looking for busi- 
ness positions. These girls know little about 
actual job requirements, the work involved, or 
where there may be openings. They know 
only that they want to go into business. 

Many other girls, both experienced and inex- 
perienced, write to home economics business- 
women to inquire about possibilities. The 
letters are usually about as vague as this: “I 
am interested in work in the business field. Do 
you know of any position which I might fill?” 


Local to National in Scope 


The Chicago group of home economists in 
business responded to this need some years ago 
by adopting vocational guidance as its project, 
with a chairman to act as adviser to the girls in 
their search for work. Because of the feeling 
that there is the same need throughout the 
country, vocational guidance has been adopted 
this year as a national project by the Home 
Economics in Business department of the 
AHEA. The 18 local groups scattered over 
the country (see page 121 for list of chairmen) 
plan to make this “big-sisterly”’ advice avail- 
able to all girls within their reach. They have 
a selfish reason, too, because they wish to see 
maintained the high standards of work which 
they have set for themselves in the business 
field. 

A few colleges are offering girls definite train- 
ing for business positions. One forward-looking 
home economics department, seeking a new 
staff member to train girls for business posi- 
tions, set business experience as the chief 
qualification of the new teacher. Journalism 
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is an outstanding course in some departments; 
courses in merchandising for textile majors are 
being developed in others. But it is still true 
in most colleges that the emphasis is on training 
teachers and hospital dietitians. Hence girls 
who wish to go into business have no special 
training for it and little definite information 
about it. 

Placement bureaus in colleges have long 
served the requirements of the home economics 
graduate who plans to teach. But what of the 
equally well-prepared girl who has decided 
upon a business career? In colleges where the 
home economics department has its own place- 
ment bureau, there is a definite effort made to 
know where business openings for the new 
graduates are to be found, but where there is 
only one general placement bureau for all 
departments of the college, less attention has 
been given to this specialized field. ’ 


How Help Is Given 


The business home economist who acts as 
vocational guidance chairman gives consider- 
able time to conferences with these girls, trying 
to find out what sort of work they can do best 
and where they may fit into the business world. 
She gives the girls some idea of situations they 
will find and must meet; she supplies names of 
persons with whom they might talk to find out 
if they really are suited to the type of position 
they want. 

Sometimes she can tell them of positions 
which are open for girls with just their qualifi- 
cations. Last fall a graduate of 1943 came 
into our office. We had heard ofa position just 
that morning, and she seemed to fill the re- 
quirements perfectly. We told her to investi- 
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gate it. The next day the director of the 
department telephoned to say, “Thanks for 
sending Miss Blank. She starts work to- 
morrow!” 

That, however, is the unusual case. But ifa 
girl finds no position directly, the people with 
whom she talks are likely to give her new ideas 
and tell her of possible openings. Instead of 
feeling completely lost and alone in a big city, 
she begins to feel that she has many profes- 
sional friends there who are interested in her 
success. 

Not every girl is sent merrily on her way 
looking fora new job. After reviewing a girl’s 
credentials, or after a personal interview, the 
adviser may suggest that she go into the teach- 
ing field for which she is trained and where she 
certainly is needed, or that she stay in her 
present work where a few years of experience 
have probably brought her advancement and 
increase in salary. Why does she want to go 
into business? Is she sure that she has what 
some employer wants and needs for the growth 
of his business? Is she willing to start with a 
salary lower than the one she has been getting? 
This may be necessary if she goes into a new 
line of work. Often the thing for her to do is 
to analyze reasons for her dissatisfaction and 
try to find a position in more favorable con- 
ditions, but in her present type of work where 
she has won some prestige and security. 


Present and Postwar Openings 


Many home economics business positions are 
now available. These include institution 
management in cafeterias, tearooms, and war 
industries; work in chemical laboratories, test 
kitchens, and offices; and editorial and pro- 
motional work for publications and educational 
programs. Textile positions seem to be fewer 
but there are some in laboratory work, mer- 
chandising, and comparative shopping. Open- 
ings in costume design and interior decoration 
are rare but do occur. 

Not long ago, a girl with considerable ability 
in costume design came to see us. Her chance 
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for a position looked hopeless; the only sugges- 
tion we could think of was that she might ask 
the advice of a friend of ours in the theatrical 
costume business. Not long afterwards, this 
friend said, “Was it advice you wanted me to 
give her? Advice, nothing! I hired her on 
the spot and she is developing wonderfully. 
You know, she understands textiles and can 
help me with the buying!” 

Often a girl who thinks she can meet re- 
quirements will find that she hasn’t that extra 
bit of training in ways of getting her message 
across to the public which would make her a 
valued member of a business concern. A girl 
being interviewed for test kitchen work, home 
service, nutrition, demonstration, promotional 
work, and dozens of other positions invariably 


will be asked, “Can you write?” “Have you 
ever done any radio work?” “Do you meet 
and talk to people easily?” “What speaking 
experience have you had?” “What do you 


know about photographing food?” One or 
more of these mediums of expression is essential 
in almost every type of home economics work. 

The BS degree from a recognized home eco- 
nomics school indicates good fundamental 
preparation in subject matter, but for a busi- 
ness position, a girl also needs training in 
methods of work just as a prospective teacher 
needs courses in teaching methods. 

There is a future for both recent graduates 
and experienced girls who are in earnest about 
being of service in their own professional field. 
Salaries are moderate; in fact, beginning sal- 
aries are low except in war emergency work. 
This is true partly because added specialized 
training on the job is usually needed. 

Some business firms are just coming to real- 
ize that they need a home economics program. 
Many positions, like the one with the theatrical 
costume firm, customarily held by girls without 
home economics training, could be filled much 
better by girls with that background. There 
is every reason to expect that opportunities 
will certainly increase both in number and 
variety in the postwar world. 
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Hosiery Labeling 


MARGARET SMITH 


Miss Smith is associate clothing specialist in the textiles and 
clothing division of the U.S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics and has been on its staff since 1931. She for- 
merly taught clothing and textiles in both high school and college. 


HEN you have shopped for hose 
this winter, you probably have noticed a new 
kind of label on rayon stockings—one giving 
gauge or needle count as well as the maximum 
price for which the hose can be sold. And for 
the first time stockings have to meet certain 
minimum requirements of construction and 
inspection. 


Early Days 

This is a significant milestone in the road 
toward adequate hosiery labeling—a road 
which the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion has helped pave through its standardiza- 
tion and consumer interest committees and 
through its work on informative labeling. 

In the days when most women’s hose were 
made of silk, labels emphasized nothing more 
than the lovely texture, flattering appearance, 
beautiful colors, and occasionally the kind of 
wear for which certain weights were intended 
(figures 1, 2, 3). 


| 
\ 
HOSIERY 
bad It lovelier 
Its colors ere clearer 
© Its texture is smoother 
* Its beauty lasts 


* It wears longer 


It's perspiration repellent 


| See a! id! Wear éd! 


Figure | 


Figure 3 


Then as consumer groups like the AHEA 
began to demand more definite information 
about merchandise, some hosiery mills started 
the practice of knitting the gauge numeral, 
and sometimes the thread weight, in the welts 
of finer hose. But relatively few stockings 
were so marked, and in most cases no facts were 
given about the actual construction of the hose. 

In 1934, standardization of hosiery construc- 
tion was recommended in a report of the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board of the National 
Recovery Administration. This report 
pointed to the inadequacy of labeling as to 
fiber content, type of construction, and gauge 
of the hose. 


Aid from Ohio’s Home Economists 


In 1935, a bulletin, “The Hose We Buy— 
and Wear,” was published by the standardiza- 
tion committee of the Ohio Home Economics 
Association, reporting results of hosiery research 
conducted at the School of Household Adminis- 
tration of the University of Cincinnati. One 
aim of this bulletin was to give consumers in- 
formation about hosiery construction and 
texture that would enable them to work with 
retailers and manufacturers for more useful 
and reliable methods of buying hose. It also 
pointed out the need for standardizing the 
construction and inspection of hosiery. 


Hosiery Men Take a Hand 


The standardization committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
published its proposed Standards of Construc- 
tion and Inspection for Ladies’ Full-Fashioned 
(silk) Hosiery in 1936. 

The construction standards they recom- 
mended concerned: (a) the width of the needle 
bar which determines the width of the finished 
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stocking; (b) the number of flare narrowings— 
the marks caused by transferring loops to the 
adjacent needles to shape the stocking below 
the welt; (c) the total length of the stocking; 
and (d) the number of courses—that is, the 
crosswise rows of knitting from the top of the 
welt to the bottom of the heel. 

The standards of inspection proposed a 
definite system of grading hose according to 
the type of irregularity present in certain 
sections or “zones” of the hose. All silk 
irregularities were classified into five different 
types according to length, and the entire 
stocking was divided into four zones for the 
purpose of classification. 

The standards of inspection proposed by 
this committee met with little criticism from 
the industry. But the standards of construc- 
tion were opposed by most of the manufac- 
turers and were withdrawn by the Association. 


Contributions of NCRC, AAA, FTC 


The Division of Consumers’ Counsel, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, in 1939 
issued “A Study of Informative Labeling,” 
which was based on a survey made by the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, of which 
the AHEA is a charter member. This study 
analyzed reports of consumers, retailers, and 
manufacturers as to hosiery information they 
believed should be made available to 
purchasers. 

The Federal Trade Commission in 1937 had 
issued a ruling that all goods made of rayon 
should be clearly marked “rayon.” If any 
other yarn was used in the product, it had to 
be named on the label also. So if the welt 
or foot reinforcements of a rayon stocking 
were made entirely or in part of cotton, wool, 
or silk, the stocking had to be so labeled. 
Then, in 1941, the Commission put out the 
“Trade Practice Rules for the Hosiery In- 
dustry,” which defined such terms as fiber 
content, silk, wool, rayon, linen, cotton, lisle, 
combed and carded yarn, crepe and ringless 
construction as they applied to hosiery. 


Then Came War 
The war completely changed the hosiery 
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picture. First silk, then nylon were taken 
over for war use, leaving mainly cotton and 
rayon for hosiery—fibers with which most 
of the industry had had little experience. The 
mills quickly adjusted to these yarns, and soon 
cotton hose, as well as rayon, were on the 
market in all weights, from service to sheer. 
But as the need for these yarns increased in 
war industries, larger amounts were reserved 
for military use by the War Production Board, 
causing a shortage of yarn in the hosiery mills. 

The yarn situation finally became so serious 
in the industry that in July 1943 the WPB 
relaxed its restrictions on use of rayon yarn for 
knitting and allotted more to hosiery manu- 
facturers. But as this yarn was so vital, 
all that was available had to be put to the 
best possible use. If it were to go into poor 
quality hose that wouldn’t wear, it would be 
a serious waste of rayon as well as of the 
manpower needed to knit the hose. So the 
WPB issued Limitation Order Number 274, 
which restricts the manufacture of hose to cer- 
tain types and sets up minimum specifications 
for the construction of plain-knit full-fashioned 
and circular knit hose. 


Orders to Protect the Consumer 


This order gives minimum specifications for 
the thickness or denier of yarn to be used for 
knitting welt, leg, and foot reinforcements of all 
rayon and cotton hose for women; the mini- 
mum twists per inch of the yarns; and the 
minimum number of courses in the leg for each 
gauge and needle count of plain-knit hose. It 
also specifies the number of needles for each 
gauge of full-fashioned construction and the 
number of flare narrowings. 

These minimum specifications for construc- 
tion have been used by the Office of Price 
Administration as a basis for establishing 
maximum price ceilings for women’s rayon 
hosiery. 

The original regulation, effective May 15, 
divided all women’s hose into two classes. All 
hose which met certain minimum specifications 
for construction were to be stamped “Grade A” 
(figures 4, 5). All hose which did not meet 
these specifications were to be stamped “‘Grade 
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Hosiery Labeling 


B.” But the Taft Amendment to the Com- 
modity Credit Bill prohibited use of funds for 
the promulgation or enforcement of orders 
requiring grade-labeling or standardization of 
food products, wearing apparel, or other proc- 
essed or manufactured commodities or articles. 

As the regulation now stands, one stocking 
of each pair must carry a label, transfer, insert, 
or ticket, giving the maximum ceiling price 
and the gauge or needle count for that particu- 
lar type of stocking (figure 6). The latest 
regulation makes no mention of grade labeling, 


Ceiling -W- 56¢ 
O. P. A. No. — 388 


Grade A — 300 Ndls. Figure 4 


First Quality 


Grade A-45 Gauge 


Ceiling Price $1.06 


O.P.A. No. 454 
Figure 5 
Figure 6 CEILING-W-74¢ 
400 NEEDLE 


but hose must meet minimum specifications 
set up by WPB and can carry the trade-mark, 
brand name, or OPA registration number of 
the manufacturer or wholesaler (figure 7). 

Standards of inspection are included in the 
regulation, so that all hose will be graded uni- 
formly. If the stockings contain any defects, 
they must be labeled “irregulars,” ‘“‘seconds,” 
or “thirds,”’ depending on the size of the defects 
and the section of the stocking in which they 
are found (figure 8). Each stocking of the pair 
must be labeled. 


The results of some of the specifications of 
the WPB order will beapparent. For instance, 
average full-fashioned rayon stockings, whether 
plain-knit, mesh, or nonrun, must be 29 inches 
long; circular knit hose, 30 inches long. So- 
called “tolerances” are allowed, however, as 
yarn tensions and other variables in manufac- 
turing often result in finished hose being 
slightly shorter or longer than planned. These 
tolerances permit hose one and a half inches 
shorter than the WPB minimum for full- 
fashioned hose; one inch shorter for the circular 
knit. A “reasonable plus tolerance” is allowed 
for both; that is, either type stocking may run 


‘Figure 8 
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somewhat longer than the WPB 29- and 30- 
inch specification. 

Full-fashioned cotton hose must be 30 inches 
long, with a one-inch minus and a reasonable 
plus tolerance. If the hose are knitted in other 
than average sizes, by special permission of 
WPB they must be labeled accordingly: 
“proportioned,” “‘out-size,”’ or “extra-long,” as 
the case may be. 

The welts of both full-fashioned rayon and 
cotton hose must be at least 34 inches long— 
those of circular knit rayon, at least 4 inches. 
All full-fashioned rayon stockings of sheer or 
semisheer weight must have a shadow welt or 
afterwelt measuring at least 1} inches and an 
overlap of at least 2 courses between the after- 
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welt and the leg. This overlap is a slightly 
heavier band of knitting at the bottom of the 
afterwelt, in which the yarn of the afterwelt is 
knit together with the yarn of the leg (figure 9). 
There are to be no more lace bands, fancy de- 
signs, or numerals knit either in the welt or 
afterwelt of plain-knit rayon stockings as these 
tend to shorten the life of the hose. Rows of 
picot stitches must be placed at least three- 
fourths of an inch apart to insure wear. 


Rulings as to Heel, Toe, Colors, Denier 


The heel reinforcements of cotton or rayon 
full-fashioned hose must measure 43 inches 
from the top of the heel to the bottom, with a 
half-inch tolerance. In the toe, reinforcements 


must start within 10 courses of the first toe- 
narrowing. For toe reinforcements, either 
rayon or cotton or both may be used if the 
weight of the yarn used is the same or heavier 
than that specified in the order. This elimi- 
nates stockings made with small or very sheer 
reinforcements. 

The number of colors in both full-fashioned 
and circular knit hose are limited to save dyes. 
Each manufacturer of rayon hose may use only 
seven basic colors for a season; no more than 
five of these may be in any one style. A manu- 
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facturer of cotton hose may use only seven 
basic colors in one style. 

These regulations will permit hose to be knit 
about as sheer as they were before the order 
took effect. Full-fashioned hose can be knit 
in all gauges from 39 to 54 and up, using yarns 
for the leg ranging from 150 denier for the 
coarse gauges to 50 denier for the sheer 
weights. In circular knit hose, yarns as fine 
as 75 denier can be used for the leg. Welt and 
foot reinforcements will probably be more 
durable. Production, of low-quality hose is 
practically ruled out. 

This does not mean, however, that you 
should buy hose without examining them care- 
fully to see if there are any defects. Inspection 


Drawings by Burnette Arneson 


in the mills may not be so careful as in normal 
times, due to the manpower shortage. 

Know whether you are getting full-fashioned 
or circular knit hose—the full-fashioned ones 
usually fit better. Examine the feet of full- 
fashioned hose—some are being made now 
with a “round heel’’ (figure 10), somewhat like 
the heel on circular knit hose. This heel is less 
expensive to make and more durable at the 
ankle than the heel usually associated with 
full-fashioned hose (figure 11), but many 
women find that it does not fit so well. 
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In Short... 


Teen-Age Canteen 


DOROTHY WOLFF 
Roxborough (Pennsylvania) High School 


Young people of Roxborough and _ the 
near-by communities are enthusiastic patrons 
of the Teen-Age Canteen, started last summer 
to help solve a mounting delinquency problem. 
Attendance is never less than 250, and it has 
been up to 400. Though the Canteen was not 
set up to make money, we charge 15 cents ad- 
mission on the theory that people have more 
respect for something for which they pay. 

It is interesting to watch the young people 
come in. They first go into the game room to 
get acquainted. They play table tennis, then 
dance, and finally sit in the bar and chat over 
their milk chocolates. 


Snarls Untangled 


Many snarls had to be untangled before the 
project was under way and before it became 
popular. A survey made by the Community 
Council in 1942 to determine the extent of 
need for day care of children served as corner- 
stone for the project. My own findings as 
high school counselor and those of the home 
and school visitor added to its foundation. 
Truancy was increasing. Young persons were 
congregating in unsavory places. With many 
parents away on swing shifts and night shifts, 
homes were being used at night for hangouts 
for boys and girls with no supervision of 
any kind. 

The Council, therefore, decided to set up a 
“Teen-Age Canteen” and gave $60 for it. 
We had difficulty at first in finding a place for 
the Canteen but finally got the use of the 
Kendrick Recreation Center, which the deco- 
rating committee transformed into a place of 
beauty by latticework, trellises, gates, and 
fences donated by a lumber company. 

Donations also equipped the game room. A 
cooler, needed for soft drinks, was obtained 
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only after long search. An orchestra of stu- 
dents who had never before played together 
furnished the music; their efforts are now sup- 
plemented by a juke box. The Bureau of 
Recreation wanted to close the Canteen at 
9:30 but finally agreed to its remaining open 
until 11 o’clock, though it meant rescheduling 
employees’ hours. 


Financing the Canteen 


Though our admission fee was only 15 cents 
and we opened only twice a week during the 
summer, we had $900 at one time. We used 
$150 of that sum for an amplifier to replace 
the one which we had borrowed and $40 for a 
turntable for the records. And we redecorated 
the Canteen. A local artist gave his valuable 
time to work out a United Nations design with 
a silhouette of the national Capitol and of 
flags flying against a blue sky. A carpenter 
also contributed time and materials. 

Credit for the success of the project goes to 
the people of the community, an extremely 
alert group, but I am sure other communities 
could do as well. 


Nutrition Clinic 


MAY CRESSWELL 
MHEA President 
State College, Mississippi 


Eight patients—seven children and an 
elderly man—were brought to the Mississippi 
Home Economics Association meeting last 
October to serve as living testimonials of the 
results of vitamin deficiencies in the diet. 

One was a Negro child under treatment for 
rickets; another, a boy whose cracked lips 
and dietary history indicated riboflavin defi- 
ciency. Five children from one family who 
were infested with hookworm were the most 
striking of all the cases of malnutrition; all 
were much under average height and weight 
for their ages and had yellow skins as a result 
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of the anemia caused in part by the parasite. 
The man was suffering from pellagra and 
anemia. 


Clinic Plan 


Dr. Walter Wilkins of the U. S. Public 
Health Service used the eight patients to illus- 
trate his lecture on nutritional deficiencies. 
He explained the different stages and degrees 
of various vitamin deficiencies and described 
the accompanying symptoms. He also showed 
and discussed colored slides showing results of 
other vitamin deficiencies, including A, thia- 
min, riboflavin, and niacin. 

His kindly consideration of the patients in 
his discussion and his skill in getting them to 
have an objective interest in their own symp- 
toms were such as to make them feel that they 
were being of service and thus prevent any 
embarrassment. One of the boys came in after 
lunch and reported that he had seen on the 
street a boy who had symptoms “just like 
mine, only worse!”’ 

Largely because of effective advance public- 
ity, interest in the demonstration clinic was 
intense. Since health authorities prefer to 
hold such demonstrations for no more than 100 
persons, it was necessary to hold three sessions 
during the convention and to distribute cards 
of admission through county nutrition com- 
mittees and MHEA members. The third of 
the sessions was held for the benefit of the 
Negro MHEA section and other Negro leaders 
in the nutrition program. Each demonstra- 
tion eventually had to be expanded so that 125 
persons were seated with a few more standing 
in the back of the room. Even then all appli- 
cants for admission could not be accom- 
modated. 


Planning the Program 

The nutrition demonstrations were planned 
for the annual meeting in a conference with 
Dr. Wilkins on an earlier visit to the state. 
At that time the president of the state home 
economics association, who is also chairman of 
the state nutrition committee, asked the State 
Board of Health to sponsor such a demonstra- 
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tion for the Association and members of the 
nutrition committee. 

Mary Stansel, nutritionist for the State 
Board of Health and also chairman of the home 
economics in health education committee of 
the MHEA, worked with Dr. D. V. Galloway 
and other members of the State Board of 
Health on preparations for the clinic. They 
selected the patients and arranged to get them 
to the meeting. Dorothy Dickins, MHEA 
counselor and head of home economics research 
at the State Experiment Station, also helped 
in making plans for the program. Dr. Wilkins 
returned to the state several days before the 
meeting to help in final preparations. 

Part of the advance publicity was through 
letters sent to county nutrition committee 
chairmen, MHEA members, state nutrition 
committee members, public health officials, 
and heads of all educational agencies. Repre- 
sentatives of practically every educational 
agency and civic group attended. 

So successful were the demonstrations that 
there were many requests for assistance in 
planning and holding them in other counties 
and in the larger towns. The State Board of 
Health has consented to follow up this piece of 
work throughout the state. 


W artime Health Conference 


MARJORIE HESELTINE 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 


The 1943 annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association held October 12 to 
14, 1943, in New York City was the largest 
in the annals of public health in this country. 
Eliminating a large number of the precon- 
ference gatherings of related organizations and 
compressing the conference into three days 
instead of the customary four seem to have 
made the sessions more, rather than less, 
appealing to the membership. 

Among the wartime problems on which the 
conference sessions were focused, those re- 
lating to foods, nutrition, and care of children 
are perhaps closest to the heart of home 
economists. It augurs well for school nutri- 
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In Short 


tion programs that the newly-created school 
health section held three joint meetings 
with the food and nutrition section. Two 
of these were conducted as a series of round 
tables so arranged that workers in rural areas, 
middle-sized towns, and large cities could talk 
over the emergency situations that confront 
these various types of communities. 


International Aspect 


Again this year public health workers from 
other countries contributed much to the 
interest and professional stimulation of the 
meetings. Dr. Dorothy May Taylor, senior 
medical officer for the British Ministry of 
Health, told the heartening story of Britain’s 
success in safeguarding the health of mothers 
and children; her fellow-countryman, Dr. 
Hugh Macdonald Sinclair, presented scientific 
evidence that nutritional status has been 
maintained to a large degree in spite of re- 
stricted food supplies. A preconvention ses- 
sion of an Inter-American Conference on 
Health Education brought to New York a 
group of Central and South American health 
educators, who stayed to take part in the con- 
vention proper. 

One more link in the chain that binds public 
health and home economics was forged by 
the election of Marietta Eichelberger, chair- 
man-elect of AHEA’s social welfare and public 
health department, to the vice-chairmanship 
of APHA’s food and nutrition section. 


To Professional Status 


MERLE FORD 
Michigan State College 


Two invitations preceded the formal cere- 
mony in which recognition was given to the 96 
graduating seniors of Michigan State College 
who joined the American Home Economics 
Association last June. The first, a gaily 
colored mimeographed sheet, pointed out the 
unique opportunity of starting a tradition for 
home economics students on the campus and 
was signed by the student members of the 
planning committee. The second, a more 
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formal invitation, was written on official sta- 
tionery and signed by the president of the 
Michigan Home Economics Association. 

The committee made great plans for the 
event: a ceremony at sunrise in one of the 
sunken gardens on the campus, with the caril- 
lonneur playing lilting, springlike music as the 
crowd gathered, and then a processional to the 
garden. But the weather took a hand, and so 
the music was on the piano and the procession 
was into the Little Theater. 


The Ceremony 


The girls were seated while Dean Marie Dye 

spoke about the privileges and obligations of 
membership; they were standing as they sub- 
scribed to the purposes of the Association as 
stated in its constitution; and they formed a 
huge semicircle, four and five deep, as they 
were presented to Merle D. Byers, president 
of the Michigan Home Economics Association, 
who in turn welcomed them all into the Asso- 
ciation and presented a membership card to 
each individual as she called her name. All 
sang the Alma Mater. 

The ceremony was over. It was a great 
day! Ninety-six pairs of student eyes were 
shining with the joy of a new status, and faculty 
members were wishing that they might have 
been inducted into their professional organiza- 
tion in a similar way, years ago... “because 
it means so much more.” 

Eprtor’s Note: The 96 young ‘women at 
Michigan State College were among the 850 
who came into the AHEA this year under the 
new plan whereby graduating seniors, by pay- 
ing $3 before they leave the campus, are given 
membership in the AHEA and in the home 
economics association of any state desired. 

The membership card given them has been 
honored by every state association, although 
in some states it has meant loss of 50 cents or 
more ordinarily going into the state treasury; 
in all cases it has meant 50 cents less accruing 
to the national exchequer. The plan was 
adopted to make it as easy as possible for home 
economists to become full-fledged members of 
their professional organization promptly. 
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Comment... 


Recruiting Home Economists 


A land-grant college study of 29 colleges re- 
porting enrollment data as of October 1, 1942, 
and October 1, 1943, reveals the disturbing 
fact that the average of undergraduate enroll- 
ment in home economics is down 17 per cent. 

On some campuses the most attractive and 
brilliant girls, the leaders, are to be found 
among the home economics majors; on others 
(we may as well admit it) the “typical” home 
economics girl is mediocre in mental equip- 
ment, somewhat colorless in personality, and a 
follower rather than a leader anywhere. 


What’s Wrong? 

Something is wrong somewhere, for more— 
not fewer—girls should be in the home eco- 
nomics curriculum. One cause of the situa- 
tion, and perhaps the chief one, lies in our lack 
of a carefully planned public relations program. 
We have believed that “Ifa man... can make 
better chairs or knives than anybody else, you 
will find a broad, hard-beaten road to his house, 
though it be in the woods.” And we have 
ignored the fact that some kind of advertising 
must precede building that hard-beaten road. 

Too many persons still think of home eco- 
nomics as courses on sewing and cooking— 
with sometimes the added concept of taking 
care of babies. Professionally our public 
thinks of us in terms of teachers, hospital dieti- 
tians, extension workers, and women who 
demonstrate equipment and commercial food 
products. The average person is completely 
ignorant of the other fascinating avenues of 
work opened up by a home economics curricu- 
lum and of the personality development and 
the training in family life which it gives. 

A nation-wide program of recruitment for 
home economics, shared by every home econo- 
mist, is needed. As an essential part of that 
program we must present home economics 
dramatically and in full color—in concrete 
human terms, not in generalizations. 


In Terms of Women 


Family life education should be presented in 
terms of women like Florence Justin, now as- 
sistant director of a Red Cross club in India, or 
of Betty Rhodee in the Will Rogers High 
School in Tulsa; family economics in terms of 
women like Betty Howe, sent by the Depart- 
ment of Labor to Hawaii to help do cost of 
living studies; institution administration, per- 
haps, through the work of Marion Thompson, 
who is feeding 7,000 persons in an ordnance 
plant in Tennessee; homemaking through the 
activities of Mrs. Merritt Bauer of Van Meter, 
Iowa, who has applied home management 
principles so effectively that she finds time for 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, PTA, 
and Iowa Home Economics Association without 
neglecting her young children, her husband, or 
her farm home; foods work perhaps through 
the work of Harriot V. Little, one of the 210 
girls who are foods inspectors in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; nursery school work, 
in terms of women like Miriam Lowenberg of 
Mr. Kaiser’s shipyard nursery schools. 

There’s plenty of glamour in honest presen- 
tation of home economics work; we don’t need 
synthetic stuff. Publicizing home economics 
activities should be part of the work of every 
professional home economist. 


Canadian Newsletter 


The Canadian Home Economics Newsletter, 
Volume 1, Number 1, came out last November 
as the organ of the Canadian Home Economics 
Association, founded four years ago, head- 
quarters of which is at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Katharine Middleton, home economics edi- 
tor of the Winnipeg (Manitoba) Tribune, is its 
editor. Assistant editors are Marjorie Guil- 
ford of The Country Guide, Winnipeg, and 
Ruth Herner Johnston, home service director 


of the City Hydro in Winnipeg. 
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And it’s an excellent publication, in which 
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Comment 


home economists of the USA would find much 
of interest: the constitution of the CHEA and 
its officers, a ““Who’s Who in Ottawa” feature, 
an editorial tracing the history of Canadian 
home economics, a report on the CHEA’s war- 
time conference, and a news story about an 
address on nutrition and agriculture. 

We wish the Canadian Home Economics 
Association and its Newsletter _a long and 
prosperous career. 


Mr. Beri and UNRRA 


They called him Mr. Beri, there at the 
school. 

You see, when they found him he was suffer- 
ing from beriberi and starvation, and somehow 
the name stuck. 

Mr. Beri was an intelligent man of some 
education who lost his job on the trams when 
the city fell to the Japanese. He drifted about, 
with odd jobs here and there, wherever he could 
find any way to earn his lodging and food. 
Then he was injured by a truck and, unable to 
earn, was thrown into a camp for beggars. 
Food in the camp was meager so that he grew 
daily more feeble and seemed about to die. 
The camp management, therefore, ousted him, 
fearful that bad luck would descend with his 
death. 

Somehow he made his way to an old dugout 
at the base of the great city wall. And to the 
officials at a nearby school came the report: 
“There’s a man down by the city wall who 
appears to be dying.” One of the women in 
the school hopped onto her bicycle and peddled 
down for a “look-see.” She studied the ema- 
ciated man shrewdly to decide whether he was 
a chronic vagabond or another victim of the 
war. Impressed by the intelligence of his eyes, 
she took him back to the school, where she put 
him into the servant’s quarters of her own 
home for treatment. 


From Casualty to Economic Asset 


The physicians diagnosed the man’s case as 
essentially beriberi and starvation. A little 
nutritious food, a few injections of thiamin, 
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and simple care quickly brought him to the 
point where he could take a full, well-balanced 
diet. Within three months he was strong 
enough to begin working again. 

The school, which had lost its night watch- 
man, assigned him that job. Then the au- 
thorities discovered that he had had enough 
education that he had become a beautiful cal- 
ligrapher. The teacher of Chinese writing had 
been lost to the Army; therefore Mr. Beri took 
over the classes in calligraphy. Shortages in 
staff had resulted in one of the already over- 
burdened faculty members’ having to handle 
the school’s accounts. When it was discovered 
that Mr. Beri was good in mathematics, he was 
given charge of the school’s books. 

This is the unembroidered tale of one Chi- 
nese victim of Japan’s war of aggression, one of 
the case histories reported by Martha Kramer 
and Clara Nutting, whose article appears else- 
where in this issue. It could be used to 
dramatize the basic philosophy of UNRRA, 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, except that in this case a single 
citizen of a single nation, the USA, figured as 
the person who administered the relief and 
transformed a war victim into an economic 
asset in his little world. 


Relief, Rehabilitation, Independence 


The UNRRA was set up by the 44 allied 
nations at Atlantic City last November for the 
distribution of food, clothing, and medical sup- 
plies to the 500 million hungry, dirty, sick men, 
women, and children living under the heel of 
the Nazis and Japanese in territories marked 
for liberation. But as UNRRA’s Director 
Herbert H. Lehman himself has said, it is 
being planned so that relief measures can “flow 
swiftly and smoothly into rehabilitation meas- 
ures.” ... The liberated peoples will be helped 
to help themselves. 

Even so, this first stage—relief—will be a 
tremendous task. Needs for the first six 
months after the end of the European war are 
estimated at 45,855,000 metric tons—9,500,000 
tons of which must come from North America. 
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Yet Russia’s needs, known to be enormous, are 
not figured in this total; China will need 3,200,- 
000 tons for the same period. 

Shipments by the American Relief Adminis- 
tration during the first eight months after 
World War I, hitherto considered a herculean 
achievement, totaled somewhat below 5,000,- 
000 tons. On the other hand, relief planning 
today, before the war’s end, is far ahead of that 
existing some months after the end of World 
WarI. Actually it is a part of the war as well 
as the peace—the present as well as the future. 

The amount of relief—the length of time re- 
quired for rehabilitation—will vary widely 
from country to country. In some, only slight 
assistance will be needed; in others where de- 
struction and suffering have been great, sub- 
stantial help from the outside will be impera- 
tive. Hoover’s job after World War I wasn’t 
finished until 1923; rehabilitation activities 
after World War II may continue for years. 


Altruism and Calculating Self-Interest 


As has already been pointed out many times 
and in many places, both altruism and calcu- 
lating self-interest would make a thorough- 
going relief and rehabilitation job imperative. 
Hitler’s storm troopers were recruited from the 
starved children of the first World War and 
from the victims of the economic depression 
which followed that cataclysm. ... Diseases 
follow on the heels of famine, and disease 
spreads quickly from continent to continent 
on the wings of our aircraft.... The health 
and safety of our own military forces require 
that there be no famished and unsheltered 
civilian hoards to riot for food and to spread 
typhus and plague. . . . No markets exist where 
cities are destroyed... . And without foreign 
markets “full employment” for our postwar 
factories will be impossible. 

As was pointed out at Atlantic City, few 
countries stand to gain more than America 
from an increase in the efficiency and produc- 
tive power (and hence in power to consume) of 
today’s war-ridden nations. 
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Status in Congress 


On November 15, House Joint Resolution 
192, aim of which was to enable the USA to 
participate in the work of UNRRA, was intro- 
duced into the House and promptly referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Hear- 
ings began the second week of December, and 
eventually a bill for enabling appropriations 
will be brought onto the floor of the House and 
the Senate for debate and action. 


Where Home Economists Come In 


And what has UNRRA to do with us as 
home economists? 

Ours is the job of helping to get families to 
conserve what they have, to remodel old 
clothes instead of buying new, to avoid spend- 
ing for what is not truly needed. From now 
on our job will be harder, not easier, for when 
victory is in sight the motivations for thrift 
will become less impelling. We must make it 
clear to all why shortages of civilian supplies 
will persist through 1944 and 1945 and perhaps 
beyond that time. 

In our classes, in our discussions of the tex- 
tile situation with rural women we can explain 
that a second suit of underwear for an Italian 
or a Greek may do more than save a man from 
typhus. 

The UNRRA may well become one of the 
heaviest purchasers of textiles in the world. 
And such purchases may save textile manu- 
facturers from bankruptcy, millworkers from 
idleness. Manufacturers are already worrying 
about stocks which might be left on their hands 
after the war—blankets, overcoating, towels, 
heavy woolen underwear, rayon materials, 
light underwear, shirts, socks, bedding—sup- 
plies of which will be beyond peacetime de- 
mand in the USA, besides being in many 
instances not the type of things wanted for 
peacetime living. 

We have a heavy responsibility for helping 
create within these United States a climate in 
which a farsighted policy for UNRRA can 
flourish. 
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Research... 


Effect of Steam on the Baking of Foods 


MERNA M. MONROE 


Miss Monroe is now in the W AC, serving with the Army Air Forces, 
and is stationed at Camp Pinedale in California. She con- 
ducted the research reported here while she was at the Maine 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Orono, and the Station di- 


rector has approved her paper for publication. 


Her BS degree is 


from Iowa State College, her MS from Kansas State College. 


OMEMAKERS believe that the 
presence of steam in the oven retards baking 
and browning of batters. The results of this 
study show that the steam itself is not the 
cause of slow baking and insufficient browning. 
On the contrary, steam in the oven causes 
faster initial heating of some foods. The 
difficulty which the homemaker experiences 
is due to insufficient heat reaching the batter 
when the oven is loaded with food of high 
water content. 

Under household conditions steam is usually 
thought of in terms of wetness, but steam in 
an oven is quickly superheated after the 212°F 
point is passed. It has no wetness unless it 
is cooled to its dew-point temperature, at 
which it begins to condense. 

Dew-point temperature is a measure of 
saturation. Under atmospheric pressure, as in 
the household oven, saturation may come at 
any temperature below the boiling point of 
water. Saturation can never occur at tem- 
peratures higher than 212°F unless the pres- 
sure is greater than atmospheric pressure. 
As the domestic oven is not airtight, the pres- 
sure of its vapor and air can never be 
appreciably greater than atmospheric pressure. 
If the dew-point temperature is the maximum 
212°F, which is not at all likely under house- 
hold conditions, the use of this equation (/) 


Relative humidity = —— 


shows that the relative humidity of the oven 
atmosphere maintained at 350°F cannot be 
higher than 10.9 per cent; at 425°, not higher 
than 4.5 per cent. Data for vapor pressure 
at saturation (dew-point temperature) can 
be obtained from steam tables (2). 


Under Nonhousehold Conditions 


The tests reported in this paper were usually 
carried on with a dew-point temperature of 
171°F. When the oven was maintained at 
350°, the relative humidity was 


6.131 Ib. per sq. in. 
134.63 Ib. per sq. in. 
At 425°, the relative humidity was 


6.131 lb. per sq. in. ’ 
325.92 Ib. per sq. in. 


When homemakers observe “steam” escap- 
ing from the oven, they conclude that the 
oven atmosphere is saturated with water 
vapor and that foods cannot dry out and 
brown as usual. These caiculations, however, 
show that the oven atmosphere is far from 
being saturated. Theoretically, the relative 
humidity is so low that foods should dry out 
nearly as much as when baked without added 
Such was the case for the baking of 


X 100% or 4.6%. 


steam. 
batters. 


vapor pressure as measured at a given oven temperature 


vapor pressure if atmosphere is saturated at same oven temperature 
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Procedure 


The electric oven used for these tests was an 
old model. The thermostat was actuated by 
a short bimetallic wand, and the oven units 
were of comparatively low wattage, which re- 
sulted in longer on-and-off periods of thermo- 
static operation than would occur in recent 
models. At first, steam was obtained from 
uncovered pans of hot water in the oven; later 
this procedure was abandoned because the 
extra load caused the thermostat to remain 
“on” for much longer periods than when the 
baking was done without the pans of water. 
Also, the longer “on” period resulted in con- 
siderably higher maximum temperatures below 
the baking rack and gave excessive bottom 
browning. (There was no low-wattage top 
heat in this oven.) 

To get steam without these effects, steam 
from boiling water heated outside the oven 
was fed into the oven through holes cut in the 
bottom wall at a rate which gave approxi- 
mately the same dew point as that obtained by 
heating three uncovered pans of hot water in a 
425° oven. It was fed for at least 20 minutes 
before the food was admitted and was con- 
tinued during the baking period. To shorten 
the on-and-off periods of thermostatic opera- 
tion, a new thermostat actuated by the 
expansion of a gas in a long slender tube was 
substituted, and the wattage of the bottom 
unit was increased. 

The feeding of steam from a separately- 
heated source still affected thermostatic opera- 
tion to some extent, although similar oven 
temperatures were maintained in the empty 
oven. However, when a food was of such 
nature as to cause considerable condensation of 
steam, the thermostat kept the heat on for 
longer periods but off for shorter times (an 
indication of a heavier load) than when the 
baking was done without steam. 

In spite of the thermostat functioning to 
give more heat, oven temperatures were lower 
when the steam was fed. There was less 
difficulty in obtaining similar temperatures 
when a batter was baked. After it was proved 
that the effect of steam occurred only during 
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initial heating, the no-steam oven was manipu- 
lated so as to maintain the initial “on” period 
at least as long as that in the steam oven. This 
manipulation gave higher temperatures in the 
no-steam oven. Thus, data secured on faster 
heating of foods or of test material are under- 
statements of the effect of steam. 

Steam in the oven condenses on a pan con- 
taining water and begins to evaporate after the 
pan and water are heated to a certain tempera- 
ture. This fact was used to measure the dew- 
point temperature.? When the fine dew (not 
the large drops of water) began to disappear, 
the temperature of the water was taken as the 
dew-point temperature. Admittedly this is 
a rough measure, but it was used because of its 
simplicity and reproducibility. 


Results 


The presence of steam caused faster initial 
heating of the water until the fine drops of 
condensation disappeared from the pan. After 
the fine drops of dew dried off, the rate of heat- 
ing the water slowed down to the same rate of 
heating obtained when no steam was fed into 
the oven. The more steam was fed into the 
oven, the greater was the condensation on the 
cold pan and the faster the initial heating; also 
with steam fed at a fast rate, the water was 
heated to a higher temperature before the con- 
densation dried off—that is, it had a higher 
dew-point temperature than was true when 
steam was fed at a moderate rate. After the 
dew dried off, the rate of heating the water was 
the same as when no steam was fed into the 
oven. 

Not only the amount of steam present in the 
oven but also the thermal capacity and conduc- 
tivity of the food affect the extent to which 
condensation occurs. There was a greater 
condensation of steam on a casserole of custard 
than on a like container of creamed macaroni 
and much less condensation on a pan of muffins. 
No condensation was observed on a piepan 
during baking of pastry or of a two-crust pie. 
These foods were all baked in the presence of 


?Dr. Karl D. Larsen, assistant professor of physics, 
University of Maine, suggested the method of measur- 
ing dew-point temperatures. 
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Effect of Steam on the Baking of Foods 


the same amount of steam (171°F dew point). 
When steam was fed at a faster rate (205°F 
dew point) during baking of potatoes, the 
condensation was slight. 

There is a direct correlation between extent 
of condensation and the increased initial heat- 
ing of the food. The steam had the greatest 
effect on initial heating at the center of baked 
custard, less for the macaroni, and still less for 
the muffins. There was but slight difference 
in center temperature of potatoes baked with 
and without steam. 

The steam affected the appearance of certain 
foods but not others. Baked potatoes and 
piecrust were unaffected in appearance, tex- 
ture, or flavor when baked with steam. The 
top crust of muffins split and that of certain 
cake batters cracked; baking-powder biscuits 
separated. Both the sides and tops of the 
biscuits were exposed to steam. Muffins 
baked with steam in a 350°-oven split as badly 
as when baked at 425°. When steam was not 
added to the 425°-oven until after the muffins 
had risen and a dry film formed on top, there 
was no splitting. This supports the statement 
given for water heating that the steam has no 
effect on foods when there is no condensation. 


Venting Tested 


Since homemakers bake muffins or other 
batters during the latter part of the cooking of 
an oven meal, the investigation of venting 
seemed desirable. 

The effectiveness of venting was investigated 
by heating two kilograms of water in a covered 
pan and determining the water temperature at 
one-minute intervals. Steam was fed at a 
moderate rate. The vents were a rectangular 
hole (2.9 sq. in.) at the top of the rear wall and 
three round holes (2.4 sq. in.) cut in the bottom 
of the oven. 

The dew-point temperature was 171°F when 
the vents were closed, 164° when the top rear 
vent was opened, 149° when the bottom vents 
were opened, and 129° when both the top rear 
and the bottom vents were opened. 

Muffins baked under the same conditions 
split when the vents were closed and when the 
top rear vent was opened. They did not split 
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when the bottom vents only were opened or 
when both the bottom and the top rear vents 
were opened. However, they were insuffi- 
ciently browned and the oven temperatures 
were lower when there was cross ventilation. 
Therefore, a vent at the bottom of the electric 
oven may be more effective in driving out 
steam than is the usual vent near the top of 
the oven. 


Under Household Conditions 
Theory 


Under household conditions the dew-point 
temperature of steam in the oven depends on 
the moisture available for evaporation from 
the surface of the food, the exposed area of 
such foods, and the oven temperature. There 
would be more rapid evaporation and a higher 
dew-point temperature at high than at low 
oven temperatures. 

If the oven is not thermostatically controlled, 
the presence of foods of high water content 
would lower the oven temperatures. Watery 
foods require more heat for a given rise in 
temperature than do equal weights of rela- 
tively dry foods such as batters and doughs 
and give off vapor readily because they have no 
crust to retard the rate of evaporation. Con- 
siderable oven heat is required to evaporate 
water. 

If the oven is thermostatically controlled, 
the baking temperature maintained at various 
areas in the oven depends on the design of the 
oven and on the functioning of the thermostat. 
The bottom of the oven may be hotter than the 
top if there is a heavy oven load or if all the 
heat is provided at the bottom; foods baked on 
the top rack will then be insufficiently browned. 
In ovens which have low-wattage top heat 
during baking, the top of batters baked on the 
top rack may be browned more when watery 
foods are cooked than when the batter is baked 
without their presence. 


Procedure 


Biscuits, muffins, and custard were baked 
under steam and no-steam conditions in an 


electric-range oven which had low-wattage top 
The 


heat and 2400 watts for bottom heat. 
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thermostat functioned more frequently, or at 
shorter intervals, than did that of the other 
test oven. Asa result the difference between 
“off” and “on” temperatures was less, and the 
extra load had less effect on increasing this 
difference than was true of the oven without 
top heat. 

Steam was provided by heating three un- 
covered loaf pans of hot water on the bottom 
rack for half an hour before the food was 
admitted and leaving them there during the 
baking period. Since there was no glass in 
the oven door to permit observation of the 
drying off of the condensation, another method 
of estimating the dew point was used. The 
temperature of two kilograms of water, in a 
covered aluminum saucepan, was taken at one- 
minute intervals while being heated in the oven 
with the steam present. The point at which 
the rise in temperature abruptly changed to a 
slower rate was taken as the dew-point temper- 
ature. The dew-point temperature was about 
161°F when the oven was maintained at 350° 
and about 172° at a 425°-oven temperature. 

The food was admitted at an “on” of the 
thermostat and was placed at the center of 
the top rack. The same thermostat setting 
and baking time were used for the steam and 
no-steam baking conditions. 


Results 


The biscuits separated when baked with the 
steam. They browned less on the bottom but 
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slightly more on top than those baked without 
the steam. The top crust of the muffins split 
but was crisp and crunchy when baked with 
steam. They also browned slightly more on 
top but less on the bottom than those baked 
without the steam. 

The inadequate bottom browning was due to 
insufficient heat reaching the baking sheet or 
muffin pan because the pans of water were close 
tothe toprack. This, however, parallels home 
conditions. The thermostat operated more 
frequently and thereby kept the top heat on 
for a greater proportion of the baking time 
when the pans of water were present; thus, the 
extra top browning with steam. 

The custard baked faster with the three pans 
of water present than without but was not 
sufficiently browned when removed from the 
oven as soon as it was done (at 176°F). How- 
ever, when the custard was baked for as long a 
time with steam as was required without the 
steam, it was browner than the custard baked 
without steam and was overdone (at 182°F). 

The time-temperature curves for custard 
baked until done show that both the center 
and the “top-crust” temperatures rose faster 
when there was steam from the pans of water 
than when not (see chart). 

In all cases considerably more electrical 
energy was used when the baking was done 
with the three pans of water in the oven than 
without them. 
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EFFECT OF STEAM FROM UNCOVERED PANS OF WATER ON THE RATE OF BAKING CUSTARD 
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Effect of Steam on the Baking of Foods 


Conclusions 


1. The direct effect of steam on baking is to 
increase the initial rate of heating; this is prob- 
ably due to the condensation of steam on the 
cold pan and on the cold, exposed surface of the 
food. During the heating of water and of 
custard, the steam has no direct effect on rate 
of heating after the material has been heated 
beyond the dew-point temperature. Steam 
added to the oven after muffins have risen and 
a dry film has formed on top has no effect on 
their appearance. 

2. The greater the condensation of steam on 
the pan and its contents, the greater is the 
effect of increasing the initial rate of heating. 

3. The nature of the food (its thermal capac- 
ity and conductivity) determines the amount 
of condensation and the extent of increased 
initial heating. Condensation was greater on 
the pan of custard than on the same pan of 
creamed macaroni, much less on the pan of 
muffins. Center temperatures of the custard 
were increased the most during condensation 
of steam, of macaroni to a less degree, and of 
muffins to a slight extent. A slight condensa- 
tion of steam and a slight increase in initial 
heating of baked potatoes were observed when 
the baking was done with an unusually large 
amount of steam in the oven. 

4. The condensation of steam on the exposed 
surface of a food, as baked custard or macaroni, 
causes faster heating of this surface. 

5. Steam in the oven has no direct effect on 
the browning of foods when oven temperatures 
and baking time are similar to those without 
steam. Steam eauses splitting of the top crust 
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of muffins, cracking of certain cakes, and sepa- 
ration of baking-powder biscuits. It has no 
effect on appearance and texture of baked 
potatoes or of piecrust. 

6. Steam may have an indirect effect on 
browning due to the fact that foods of high 
moisture content require considerably more 
oven heat to cook them and to evaporate the 
water which rises to the surface. In other 
words, the presence of watery foods and not 
the presence of superheated steam causes the 
inadequate browning observed by homemakers. 
The watery foods will lower the baking tem- 
perature if the oven is not thermostatically 
controlled. The pans of watery foods on the 
bottom rack of certain thermostatically-con- 
trolled ovens may cause the bottom of the oven 
to be hotter but the top cooler. Batters baked 
on the top rack will be insufficiently browned 
not because of the presence of steam but be- 
cause insufficient heat reaches the top of the 
oven. When the oven has low-wattage top 
heat, the top of the batter baked on the top 
rack browns sufficiently but the bottom does 
not if several pans of watery food are heated 
on the bottom rack at the same time. 

7. The relative humidity of the domestic 
oven during baking of foods having a high 
moisture content is probably less than 5 per 
cent and can never be higher than 10.9 per cent 
if maintained at 350°F or higher. 
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The Struggle for Power 


In the conflict of interest among pressure groups in matters pertaining to food 
production and consumption, the general welfare of society should have pre- 


cedence. 
pressure groups. 


Increasingly our society is being divided into a few major, powerful 
Often in their struggle for position and power they . . . dis- 


regard the general interest. . .. Even in war we have not lessened this difficulty; 


in fact, in the case of food it has become more apparent. 


Witness the current 


struggle with regard to food subsidies and food prices.—THEODORE SCHULTZ, 
University of Chicago, in a talk in Cleveland, October 27, 1943. 
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Assoczation Business... 


Family Economics Division 


Since the last report from the family economics 
division, which appeared in the April 1943 
JouRNAL, the consumers’ war problems have 
changed, though more in their intensity than in 
their character. Incomes have continued their 
rise until many families are receiving more money 
than has ever before been their experience. 

While many consumers have patriotically kept 
their buying to the minimum, others have ignored 
government and other appeals to buy only neces- 
sities and have gone on a buying spree bounded 
only by the limits of the war market. This has 
been caused, in many cases, by the feeling that 
high incomes are extremely temporary so “‘let’s 
make the most of them while we have them.” 
In addition, the wave of optimism engendered 
by the favorable turn which the war has taken has 
unfortunately sent many families into the market, 
feeling that with the end of the war just around 
the corner buying restraints are no longer needed. 


Rising Shortages and Costs 


In spite of the various inflation controls which 
have been applied, the cost of living has continued 
its upward march, especially in food, and indica- 
tions are that 1944 will see a further rise. While 
shortages in some commodities are now less 
stringent, the strain on supplies of many types 
of civilian goods is more severe than ever. 

Since it is expected that normal production of 
many consumers’ goods will not be resumed at 
an early date, more extensive shortages must be 
faced during 1944. Pressure for care of family- 
owned goods, such as household equipment and 
autos, for reduction of consumption wastes, and 
for a large volume of home production may be 
expected to increase during the year. 

Conformity to rationing requirements has 
become a part of the consumer-buyer’s technique. 
Rationing has put new emphasis on planning 
ahead for purchases and on shopping in person 
rather than by telephone; it has increased the 
time needed for shopping. Though the con- 
sumer’s hope that extensive grade labeling of 
consumer goods would result as a by-product of 
price control has not materialized, the fight for 
more informative labeling must continue. 


Not only family economists all over the country, 
but all home economists whatever their field or 
occupation should be responsible for keeping 
before the nation’s consumers the need for each 
family’s participation in the effort to control in- 
flation. We dare not relax our efforts in 1944. 


Job for State Family Economics Committee 


State family economics committees should put 
forth every effort to see that instruction of the 
consumer as to his responsibility in the war effort 
is a part of the teaching of every home economics 
teacher, FSA home supervisor, home agent, and 
extension worker in the state. Consumer groups 
of all sorts are useful as media for making con- 
sumers aware of their importance in the war effort. 

The state committees may find that the state 
and county committees on consumer interests 
connected with the Civilian Defense organization 
are excellent channels for dissemination of such 
information. These committees often need help 
which family economics committees can give. 

While the consumer in the war is a major theme 
which must be reiterated by family economics 
workers, other problems, too, are of importance. 
The research committee of the family economics 
division is considering the wartime research done 
in this field, not only to see just what problems 
are now being worked on but to make some 
recommendations as to those which should be in- 
vestigated now and during the postwar period. 
Another committee is working on standards for 
training research workers in family economics. 

A task of importance to the teaching of family 
economics which each state committee should 
consider is a survey and evaluation of instruction 
in family economics in the state, both in colleges 
and in secondary schools. The character of the 
subject matter covered, the schools and the de- 
partments within the schools in which the material 
is offered, the types of problems encountered in 
teaching family economics should be ascertained. 
Knowledge of these problems should give an idea 
of some of the work which future family economics 
committees might well undertake. At least 
one state committee has such a project in mind.— 
May L. Cow es, Chairman. 
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Association Business 


Family Relations and Child Development Division 


Dear Members of the Association: 


The war is forcing us to think earnestly and 
realistically about what is happening to families 
and children and about what may happen to them 
in the course of the postwar readjustments. 

During the last two years, this division co- 
operated with other groups interested in trying 
to help American families maintain wholesome 
standards of family living. Last December 4 
to 6 a small conference of teachers, teacher- 
trainers, and state supervisors in home economics 
education was held at AHEA headquarters to 
consider problems confronting home economists 
working in community programs of family life 
education and child care. 

These are the four major questions around 
which the thinking of the conference crystallized 
and some of the implications of each: 


(1) How can we promote a more general feeling 
of social responsibility for protecting the family 
and the values inherent in family living? For 
effective action we must get lay, professional, and 
commercial groups to join us in planning. We 
will need to co-ordinate our efforts, open up chan- 
nels for projects, prepare materials which will 
emphasize values to be stressed, suggest ways 
in which values in family living can be preserved 
and developed in spite of difficulties, and assist 
in providing services to help families preserve 
and develop these values. 


(2) How can we help home economics teachers 
to participate as effectively as possible in family 
life education at all educational levels? We can 
work with other divisions and departments of the 
Association so that education for family life is 
promoted in home economics work in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and in our colleges. 

We can interest other educational groups in 
training teachers who will understand our work 
and objectives and who will work with us to our 
mutual benefit. Thus we can help to clarify the 
place of home economics in the total program of 
teacher education. 

We can locate and help publicize especially 
good work in teacher education. 


(3) How can we as home economists make 
better use of our immediate opportunities in com- 


munity programs? Home economics has not 
projected an entirely clear picture of the home 
economist as a professional worker with unique 
services to give to society. We must help the 
professional home economist see how and where 
she can best be of service in the community and 
must prepare her to take initiative in defining her 
proper role there. We must help other groups to 
understand what unique contribution she has to 
offer and then to work with her to secure that con- 
tribution. Both pre-service and in-service training 
programs should be studied to see how they can 
prepare teachers for more effective community 
work, 


(4) What can we do through research and other 
kinds of investigation to increase the body of 
verified knowledge about family living and about 
problems of family life in America so that, as 
programs of education for home and family living 
develop, they may do so on a sound factual basis? 
We can work with other groups and agencies on 
this research and help publicize and utilize findings. 

Although this conference grew out of a meeting 
of home economics teachers concerned about their 
responsibility in relation to the problems mentioned 
above, it became apparent during the conference 
that workers in other professions in the general 
field of home economics were probably equally con- 
cerned. One of the first steps to be taken by the 
new steering committee will be to get in touch with 
members of these other groups within the division 
and the Association to seek their participation in all 
further planning. 

Will you please write me as soon as possible 
telling me: (a) How you would like to see us 
work on any of the above problems; (b) which, 
if any, you will work with us on at any time 
during the next six months; (c) what problems 
you would like to see the division emphasize 
at the annual meeting of the AHEA; and (d) 
what kind of sectional meeting you would like 
to have the division set up for the coming annual 
meeting. There can be a tremendous lift for 
all if enough of us can work together to get some 
sense of achievement in relation to the vital needs 
in our field. 

Appreciatively yours, 
W. Brown, Chairman 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 
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New Books... 


Intercultural Education in American Schools: 
Proposed Objectives and Methods. By 
E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cote. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943, 214 
pp., $1. 

This book is the first of a series by the Service 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, the purpose of 
which is to develop a clearer understanding of 
“this whole situation of intergroup prejudice and 
discrimination.”” The publications are especially 
designed to aid teachers in determining the role of 
education in the situation and in the planning and 
execution of school-sponsored experiences which 
will promote more satisfactory race and cultural 
relationships. 

In this book the authors have clarified the 
problems raised by race and cultural conflicts. 
They have likewise pictured the contributions 
which education may best make toward the solu- 
tion of these problems. This part of the book also 
has value for teachers from the standpoint of the 
skillful use of the techniques of problem identifica- 
tion and methods of attack. 

Special suggestions are made for including inter- 
cultural education in class and extraclass activities 
in the various fields of education. Although no 
suggestions are made specifically for home eco- 
nomics, teachers in our field will find that some of 
the suggestions can be easily and effectively in- 
cluded in their curriculum.—JuLIA MENEFEE, 
Marshall College. 


You and Your Clothes. By LAurRA BAXTER and 
AtpHA LatzKE. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1943, 556 pp., $1.88. 

You and Your Clothes was written by the super- 
visor of home economics in the public schools of 
Manhattan, Kansas, and by a professor in Kansas 
State College. The same authors published 
Modern Clothing in 1938. 

Both books were designed to meet the needs 
of the high school girl of the day. Although much 
of the material in the new text can be found in the 
old one, much more and more up-to-date material 
can be found in the new one. 

It is gratifying to note the changes as well as 
the additions. Those parts which were unsatis- 
factory either in their brevity or in arrangement 
seem to have been added to, emphasized more 


clearly, or arranged more logically in the new 
book—making it a much fuller, clearer text than 
the first one. These points are particularly notice- 
able in the units in which grooming, color, planning 
clothing expenditures, and selection of ready-to- 
wear garments are to be found. 

The authors are to be congratulated upon the 
completeness and clearness of their new book.— 
KATHARINE F. BELL, Eastern High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Apostle of Democracy: The Life of Lucy Maynard 
Salmon. By LovtsE Farco Brown. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1943, 315 pp., $3.50. 
This book is good reading, with a double reward 

for the home economist: First, it gives an intimate 
picture of a family that nurtured seeds of democ- 
racy—the respect and love of man, of knowledge, 
and of work. Second, if the reader is in one way 
or another a teacher, she will find inspiration in the 
book’s evidence of teaching well done. 

Miss Salmon was a contemporary of the pioneers 
in the home economics movement and gave at- 
tention to problems in the economy of the house- 
hold. However, in the words of her biographer, 
“the segregation of domestic from other economic 
problems by the evolution of the subject called 
home economics, which the colleges of liberal arts 
were to consider beneath their dignity, was not 
the solution she envisaged. She distrusted any 
movement which recognized a special ‘woman’s 
sphere.’ ” 

She published Domestic Service in 1897. On the 
occasion of the second edition in 1901, “Miss 
Talbot wrote ‘. .. we have actually not progressed 
very much since you wrote it [the first edition], but 
all the best thought and discussion are along the 
lines you suggested.’ ” 

Miss Salmon taught classes in history by leading 
her students to seek connections, differences, to 
understand and use the materials from which in- 
formation is gained, to recognize the use of ob- 
servation, reason, memory, and imagination in 
studying history. Home economists who are 
keeping up to date will feel at home with Miss 
Salmon’s ideas, which were well thought out in the 
90’s and which, a generation after her death, are 
ahead of our time. 

Any teacher will find something to borrow in the 
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New Books 


“Examination Papers” of Appendix III. There 
are other surprises in the appendix section. The 
book is one to keep at hand for reference. 

The author has been successful in interweaving 
letters and papers with descriptive writing so that 
Miss Salmon tells her own story—something she 
would never have agreed to do. It is a moving 
story of democracy in practice that she would 
have enjoyed reading —EpNA VAN Horn, Oregon 
State College. 


Discovering Ourselves: A View of the Human 
Mind and How It Works. By Epvarp A. 
STRECKER and KENNETH E. APPEL in collabora- 
tion with Jonn W. Appet. Second Edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943, 
434 pp., $3. 

This second edition of a book first published 
12 years ago presents concepts which the authors 
have found understandable and useful to patients 
in their daily practice. As the authors state in 
the preface, ““Patients suffering from nervous and 
even mental disorders have used it as a map or 
chart by which they have been enabled to struggle 
out of the mazes of suffering and difficult living.” 

The new edition contains three new chapters on 
emotion, anger, and fear, each of which makes a 
significant contribution to the usefulness of the 
book. 

The book shows that an adequate understanding 
of how the human mind works furnishes the back- 
ground which will enable people to manage their 
minds better; that upon the proper management 
of one’s mind depends to a large extent his ability 
to realize his potentialities to live happily and 
successfully; that people form pernicious mental 
habits which make life difficult and painful because 
of ignorance. It gives information which helps 
the reader understand human fears, worries, sensi- 
tivities, and peculiarities. 

In Part I the authors discuss those conceptions 
of modern psychology which are the background 
to an understanding of mental hygiene and of the 
nature and role of emotion in adjusting to life 
situations. The specific emotions of anger and of 
fear are described, what they do, and how they 
can be handled. 

Part II points out various ways in which people 
meet conflicting desires and difficulties in life and 

make of them serious mental hazards. 

Because of its absence of technical terms and its 
interesting style, the book would make a good text- 
book for beginning courses in mental hygiene. It 
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will be of value to many people, including coun- 
selors and others who are trying to help people 
face reality—JENNIE Kansas State 
College. 


The War on Cancer. By Epwarp POopotsky. 
New York: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
1943, 179 pp., $1.75. 

The layman, to whom this book is addressed, 
will find in it much valuable information. Sub- 
jects discussed are the appearance of cancer in 
history, the nature of cancer, how its presence is 
detected by the physician, methods of attacking it, 
symptoms which merit investigation because of 
their probable relationship to cancer, and the 
findings of many cancer investigations. 

Since the cure of cancer so far depends upon 
early discovery of its presence, people must be 
informed about cancer if suffering and deaths from 
this cause are to be reduced. Magazine and news- 
paper articles on cancer as a rule are too brief to 
present adequate information. This book presents 
in readable, nontechnical language, concise and 
practical information about cancer which everyone 
should know. It also clears up many false notions. 

Organizations which have as their purpose the 
prevention of cancer could with profit make use 
of this book in their educational work.—JENNIE 
WituiaMs, Kansas State College. 


Man’s Food: Its Rhyme or Reason. By MARK 
GRAUBARD. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943, 213 pp., $2.50. 

As stated on the jacket of this book, “The 
volume differs from most books on the subject in 
its extensive treatment of man’s past and present 
attitudes toward food.”” By travel, personal ob- 
servation, and reference to the work of others, the 
author has assembled a great fund of information 
on the food habits of savage tribes as well as more 
enlightened and cultured peoples all over the 
world. He has effectively combined this informa- 
tion with scientific facts to illustrate his points. 

He thinks we are on the verge of a new and 
greater food consciousness than we have experi- 
enced before and bases his belief not only on this 
world-wide study of food habits but on the high 
percentage of men rejected by the Army because 
of diseases resulting from poor nutrition. 

In comparing the resulting physical condition 
of tribes and peoples who consistently eat the same 
type of unbalanced meals—largely from habit or 
custom—he reaches the conclusion that man’s 
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eating habits are his own worst enemy, and if he 
is to enjoy the greatest of the four freedoms, i.e., 
freedom from want, he will have to change his 
habit of “I know what I like and will have it” to 
“T know what I should eat and will eat it.” 

An interesting book, popularly written.— 
Hazet W. Lapp, University of Maryland. 


Elements of Nutrition. By Henry C. SHERMAN 
and CAROLINE SHERMAN LANGFORD. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943, 442 
pp., $3.50. 

The purpose of this book is, in the authors’ 
words, to give an up-to-date view of the essentials 
of nutrition. 

It is an ideal basic text for all home economics 
students. Its simple style should make it a 
popular book for students, provide them an inter- 
esting source of understanding of present-day 
nutrition problems and how to solve them. 

A few problems are presented at the end of each 
chapter followed by suggested readings for students 
and teachers. 

The authors’ suggestions for present-day nu- 
trition policies are inspiring. They give practical 
examples to help the inexperienced to apply 
principles previously stated. 

Students completing such a text should acquire 
a good nutrition foundation for better living.— 
AGNES R. NEYLAN, University of Maryland. 


America’s Cook Book. Compiled by the Home 
Institute of the New York Herald Tribune. 
Third Edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1943, 1032 pp., $2.50. 

“A most comprehensive encyclopedia of 
cookery” is what the late Mrs. William Brown 
Maloney, long with the New York Herald Tribune, 
in the introduction calls this third edition of 
America’s Cook Book. It includes excellent in- 
formation on the nutritive values of foods, selec- 
tion of foods for an adequate dietary, and meal 
planning combined with the recipes and informa- 
tion on preparation, all of which give the reader a 
good working knowledge of how to feed the family. 

The wartime supplement stresses the use of 
foods most likely to be in fair abundance and gives 
ways to extend the flavor of well-liked foods to 
meet wartime shortages. Soybeans and soya 
products—their place in meal planning, method of 
preparation, and recipes for their use—are 
discussed. 

The recipes have been carefully tested by a staff 
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of professional workers; they have been kitchen 
tested by homemakers for practical household use. 
The book is valuable therefore not only for home- 
makers—experienced and inexperienced—but also 
for school libraries. 

America’s Cook Book is readable, interesting, and 
current. Compiled under the competent guidance 
of Eloise Davison, director of the Herald Tribune 
Home Institute, it reflects her understanding of 
the needs of homemakers for accurate and usable 
information—Marte Mount and ELEANOR 
Enricut, University of Maryland. 


Food Preparation Recipes. By Avice M. CuILp 
and KATHRYN BELE Nites. Second Edition. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1943, 
$2.35. 

This collection of standard recipes on 4 x 6 cards 
is especially valuable for illustrating principles of 
cookery in food preparation classes. It will sup- 
plement rather than replace a text. The collec- 
tion also will serve the average homemaker as a 
beginning to which she may add her favorites. 
The quantity, in number of servings or measure, 
and a description of the standard product appear 
with each recipe. The methods are clear and 
concise. Each step in the procedure is numbered. 
The cards are so indexed that they can easily be 
kept in order.—Hazet M. Brown, University of 
Maryland. 


Red Cross Home Nursing. By Lona L. Trorrt. 
School Edition. Philadelphia: The Blakiston 
Company, 1943, 363 pp., $1.10 (cloth), $0.60 
(paper). 

The purpose of this book is to interest the high 
school student in health through learning to care 
for the sick, the young, and the aged. 

The main point of difference between it and 
the original edition appears to be in the approach. 
This is achieved primarily by a rearrangement of 
the chapters and a recording of the chapter titles. 
The content and language in some instances is 
practically identical. 

Some slight changes in subject matter appear 
in the chapters on the baby and diseases—a little 
more detail in some instances and a few omissions 
in others. 

A very good chapter on the nursing profession 
has been added. 

On the whole, there seem to be no appreciable 
differences between the two editions.—EsTHer H. 
Jonas, Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 
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Abstracts ... 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Contributed by Day Monroe of the University of Washington 


Has rationing worked? D. D. Lioyp. Survey 
Graphic 32, No. 11 (Nov. 1943), pp. 432-435+. 
OPA reflects our country’s well-established 

belief in controlling business in the interest of 

both business and the public—a belief reflected 
in antitrust and other legislation. 

Distinguishing features of OPA as compared 
with similar agencies abroad are its responsibility 
to the public rather than to business and its 
operation through volunteer local boards instead 
of paid employees. In performing its functions 
OPA has had three major struggles: (1) for public 
acceptance and support of rationing; (2) against 
political partisanship and efforts to make rationing 
a political issue; (3) for effective control of distri- 
bution—a struggle against the supply agencies 
of the government, often representing the desires 
of industrial and producer groups rather than 
needs of consumers. 


Do housewives want grade labels? P. SA.is- 
BuRY. Sales Mgt. 52, No. 17 (Aug. 15, 1943), 
pp. 30-34. 

On the basis of a study of 1,020 urban families, 
mostly in the middle-income class, the author, 
executive editor of this business magazine, says: 
“The only possible conclusion seems to be that 
the ABC plan makes sense to the housewife, 
that it would be a relatively easy idea to sell 
to her.” 

About two-thirds of the middle-income group 
and almost three-fourths of the low said they 
would prefer grades, accompanied by brand and 
manufacturer’s name, to the present system. 
Only about one-fifth of the women were familiar 
with the ABC labels of some chain stores; of these, 
almost three-fourths said such labels had increased 
their confidence in the products. More than 
half of the group thought there would be differences 
among the branded products graded A and that 
their favorite brands would be superior to the 
others—evidence that if grading were mandatory 
“a good product, plus convincing and forceful 
advertising, would continue to keep the leading 
brands about where they are now.” 
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Women do not understand the trade terms 
“fancy” and “extra-standard.” More than one- 
third thought that the latter term indicated higher 
quality than the former. There also was misun- 
derstanding as to grade C; 43 per cent of the 
women thought it indicated fair quality and 44 per 
cent, poor. Fewer than one-fifth of the women 
had learned about grades of food through organi- 
zations to which they belonged. 


Will grade labeling pay? V. W. KesBKer. J. 
Marketing 8, No. 2 (Oct. 1943), pp. 185-188. 
How women would react to grade labeling of 

canned food is indicated by a study of 270 home- 
makers in Lawrence, Kansas. The author con- 
cludes that grades will help to sell unfamiliar 
brands by increasing consumers’ confidence in 
their quality. 

One-third of the women said they would change 
from an ungraded product now being used to an 
unknown product graded A, if both were the same 
price. Fewer, 22 per cent, would change if the 
unknown product were graded B; only 12 per cent, 
if it were graded C. If the price of the graded 
but unknown product were one cent less than 
that of the ungraded but known product, a larger 
proportion of women would change. This indi- 
cates that grading, if widely used, might increase 
price competition. 

Grades probably would not replace brands as 
a basis for selection but would supplement them. 
This conclusion is based on the fact that four-fifths 
of the women said brands within a specified 
grade would differ. 

Many women were prejudiced against grade C. 
But some women who said they would not use 
foods of this grade unknowingly were doing so, 
according to a study of the brands they reported 
purchasing. 


ABC grading. J. Retailing 19, No. 3 (Oct. 1943), 
pp. 74-85. 


Pro: What quality grading of consumer goods 
means to business, C. C. BAYARD. 
Reputable business gains from grade labeling, 
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according to experience in Canada, where canned 
foods have been graded since 1918. There, 
packers say grades enable the better products to 
command higher prices since competition is on 
quality. Prices for a given grade (as A) are not 
frozen at a dead level; products surpassing the 
minimum standard for a grade bring a premium. 

Business opposition to grading in the United 
States is due to “cultural” lag, fear of change, 
and misinformation. How grades would help 
wholesalers: costly sales by sample would be 
eliminated; unfair trade practices, as passing off 
inferior goods as superior, would be stopped. 
Retailers would find buying easier, could set 
prices in an orderly instead of a hit-or-miss 
manner, could cut time in making sales, and would 
have fewer consumer complaints about quality. 
Consumers would no longer do “blind buying.” 
Brand names do not tell the relative quality 
of competing products nor would the so-called 
informative labels unless the terms used for 
descriptions were standardized and controlled. 


Con: ABC grading is a backward step, G. B. 

HoTcHKIssS. 

Mr. Hotchkiss claims that experience in the 
middle ages, when official grade marks were 
unreliable, proves grades would not work today. 
He says that grades would take away incentives 
for improving a product and that the minimum 
standard for the grade might in practice become 
the maximum reached. A housewife who likes 
a brand would gain no information if an A were 
added to the label, he adds [apparently not 
knowing of Mr. Salisbury’s study, showing the 
contrary]. Grades are not needed to check 
“any sort of fraud or exaggeration in advertising” 
because of the strict censorship of the Federal 
Trade Commission, he declares [revealing an 
optimism exceeding that of many advertising men]. 
Many independent retailers, unable to spend much 
on advertising, like to handle the nationally 
advertised brands; and grading might change this 
situation. 


Chatham finds informative labeling improves 
manufacturing standards. Printers’ Ink 205, 
No. 7 (Nov. 12, 1943), p. 28. 

The Chatham Manufacturing Company has 
found that informative labels used on their 
blankets, sheets, and pillowcases not only have 
helped retailers and consumers but also have 
raised standards of manufacture—an unantici- 
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pated result. Before such labels were used a rise 
in prices of materials brought lowered quality 
of the product in order to keep price unchanged. 
Now, the label sets forth standards, such as 
weight and colorfastness, whose maintenance 
means keeping quality uniform and letting prices 
change. Eight years ago some distributors feared 
that informative labels “with so many facts” 
would raise questions in consumers’ minds but 
today they find the labels helpful. Rapid labor 
turnover means less well-trained salespersons 
which, in turn, means that fact-giving labels help 
make sales. 


Will grade labeling destroy brand names? Con- 
sumer Educ. Serv., Ser. 8: No. 3 (Nov. 1943), 
8 pp. 

This issue of the Consumer Education Service 
should be required reading for all home economics 
students since it presents: (1) the statement made 
by President Roosevelt, defending use of standards, 
when he signed House Joint Resolution No. 147, 
which included the amendment prohibiting grade 
labeling and restricting use of standards in price 
regulation; (2) high lights of testimony before the 
House subcommittee investigating the subject; (3) 
W. S. MacLeod’s defense of OPA’s use of standards 
in attempts to control prices; (4) Harriet Howe’s 
summary of reasons why home economists advo- 
cate informative grade labels and why the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council recommends them. 
(Copies of this issue may be had from the AHEA 
for 15 cents each.) 


Some farm family gardens pay in dollars, M. E. 
TrrFany and M. G. Rem. Iowa State College 
of Agr. & Mechanic Arts, Research Bull. 322 
(Oct. 1943), 54 pp. 

Victory gardens numbered 20 million in 1943 
and our national goal is 5 million higher for 1944. 
Home economists, therefore, will welcome this 
story of Iowa gardens—their yields in dollars and 
in pounds of vegetables and fruits, their cost in 
time and money, obstacles met by the gardeners, 
relation between quantities of fruits and vegetables 
raised and purchased. 


Wartime inflation and department stores, M. P. 
McNarr. Harvard Bus. Rev. 22, No.1 (Autumn 
1943), pp. 40-53. 

Retail stores have withstood wartime vicissi- 
tudes far better than was anticipated. Early in 

1942 it was predicted that 300,000 retailers would 
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Abstracts—Consumer Problems 


have to quit business during the year. Actually 
the net drop in manufacturing, wholesale, and 
retail concerns was only 87,000. 

In department stores, dollar sales in 1942 were 
about 12 per cent greater than in 1941. This 
increase reflected higher prices rather than a larger 
physical volume of goods. Basement sales in- 
creased more rapidly than those of main stores in 
two types of communities: those where payroll 
increases were small and the rising cost of living 
forced middle-class families to hunt “values”; those 
where payroll increases benefited low-income 
groups, accustomed to patronizing “bargain base- 
ments.” 

Operating expenses were 32 per cent of net sales 
in 1942, compared with 34 per cent the year before. 
Wartime curtailment of services such as deliveries, 
credit, and returns of goods were factors in the 
decrease. 


Wages and salaries and other income, 1939-43. 
Monthly Labor Rev. 57, No. 4 (Oct. 1943), pp. 
788-790. 

National income in 1943 will be more than twice 
that in 1939. (Estimates for 1943 are based on 
data for the second quarter, seasonally adjusted.) 
Income payments to individuals will be doubled. 

Personal taxes (including some nontax payments 
to local and federal governments) will be almost 
five times as great as in 1939, leaving “disposable” 
income a little less than doubled. Consumer ex- 
penditures will reach 89 billion dollars as compared 
with 61.7 billion dollars in 1939; savings, about 
37 billion dollars—more than six times as much 
as in 1939. 


Retail credit in the postwar world, C. N. SCHMALZ. 
Harvard Bus. Rev. 22, No. 1 (Autumn 1943), 
pp. 63-74. 

Postwar markets will pass through three stages, 
each with its own problems. The first, the interim 
between the surrender of Germany and that of 
Japan, perhaps 1944-45 or 1946, will be one of 
relief and rehabilitation, continued war produc- 
tion, shortages of consumer goods, and danger 
of inflation. The government will continue price 
control, rationing, and credit regulation. Sales 
on credit may account for an even smaller propor- 
tion of total retail sales than now. 

In the second period, immediately after the 
surrender of Japan (1945-46 or 1946-47) con- 
sumers’ goods will still be short and government 
control of raw materials and rationing will con- 
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tinue. Persistence of high prices and danger of 
inflation will mean continued credit control as ex- 
pansion of credit would lead to even higher prices 
which would be contrary to public interest. 

The third will be the true postwar period, 
merging into the New Era when wartime techno- 
logical developments will reach fruition. Supplies 
of consumers’ goods, still below normal when the 
period begins, will increase rapidly but will not 
catch up with demand. 

Domestic help will again help absorb some 
consumer income. Business will be above prewar 
levels but below those of wartime. First, ration- 
ing, then price control, will be lifted. But credit 
regulation may be continued in order (1) to help 
stabilize business by lessening the swings of business 
cycles; (2) to minimize credit abuses, common in 
prewar days; (3) to protect consumers, through 
state laws, against excessive rates, unfair contracts, 
and the like. Credit will not be “free and easy” 
but will be sounder than before the war. 


Seven major trends to watch in postwar distribu- 
tion, B. Bicetow. Sales Mgt. 52, No. 16 
(Aug. 1, 1943), pp. 18-21. 

Instead of expecting the 1937 status quo when 
war ends, businessmen should plan to meet this 
situation: more large “co-ops”; widespread ex- 
pansion of chains and of company-owned outlets, 
as those of the Firestone Company; more self- 
service in lines other than food; more help in selling 
given retailers by wholesalers; among manufac- 
turers, the wildest competition ever seen for re- 
tail outlets—a result of excess production capacity; 
widespread “fence-hopping,” that is, adding side 
lines unrelated to stocks; sale of several related 
lines as a unit to retailers by affiliated manu- 
facturers. 


Activities of consumers’ co-operatives in 1942. 
Monthly Labor Rev. 57, No. 4 (Oct. 1943), 
pp. 756-761. 

Consumers’ co-operatives did a retail business 
of about 575 million dollars in 1942 (less than one 
per cent of total consumer expenditures for goods 
and services) and served about 14 million members 
and their families. Wholesale co-operatives did 
a business of 125 million dollars. Both sums 
represent an increase over the previous year, due 
in part to higher prices but also to increased mem- 
bership and patronage. Decreased business, how- 
ever, was reported by some co-operatives dealing 
largely in gasoline and oil. 
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FOODS 


Contributed by Elsie H. Dawson of the Division of Foods, Nutrition and Food 
Equipment Investigations, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Seasonings, their effect on maintenance of quality 
in storage of frozen ground pork and beef, C. 
W. DuBots and D. K. Tresster. Proc. Inst. 
Food Tech. (1943), pp. 202-207. 

Tests were run to determine the effect of pepper, 
sage, mace, ginger, salt, and salt impurities, and of 
holding samples for varying periods at 32°F 
prior to freezing, on the development of rancidity 
during storage at O°F and +10°F. 

As determined by color, flavor, odor, and 
chemical tests, table salt activates oxidation in 
ground meats and brings rancidity. Pepper, 
sage, mace, and ginger seemed to have an antioxi- 
dant effect on the fat during storage, since samples 
with these ingredients did not become rancid as 
soon as the control which had no seasonings. 


Eliminating off tastes and odors in frozen foods, 
J. G. Wooproor. Quick Frosen Foods 5, No. 
12 (July 1943), pp. 16, 30. 

Most flavors and odors are volatile and pass 
readily from the product into the air unless pre- 
vented by proper packaging and by maintaining 
a constant temperature of 0°F to — 10°F. 

“Freezer burn” and other forms of desiccation 
are evidences of loss of moisture from a frozen 
product; flavors and odors are lost with the first 
loss of water. Off-flavors and odors develop with 
changes in the product. Rancidity in frozen 
pork, bitterness in poultry livers, hay-like flavor 
in string beans, and a cooked taste in frozen 
peaches come from improper handling. 


Effect of locker storage on the quality of pork, 
E. J. Younc and J. A. MclInrosx. Refrig. 
Eng. 45, No. 2 (Feb. 1943), pp. 100-103. 

The effect of locker storage at O0°F up to 4} 
nonths on quality of pork chops, roasts, and 
sausage was judged from palatability scores of 
cooked samples and, in the case of chops and 
roasts, from tenderness scores of the raw meat 
and by chemical tests for peroxide oxygen and 
aldehyde as indicators of rancidity. Weight 
losses of pork chops and roasts during storage at 
0°F and during cooking varied directly with length 
of storage. The quality of pork was not decreased 
by storage for 44 months at 0°F. No significant 
differences were found in shearing strength of 
chops stored 14, 3, and 44 months. Roasts stored 
4} months were less tender than those stored only 


14 months. The flavor of the fat and the aroma 
became more intense in both the chops and the 
roasts. 


Effects of varying conditions on the reconstitution 
of dehydrated vegetables, M. E. DAvis and 
L. B. Howarp. Proc. Inst. Food Tech. (1943), 
pp. 143-155. 

Data presented indicate that drying time and 
temperature as well as time and temperature of 
blanching and size of pieces influence the rate and 
completeness of reconstitution. During rehydra- 
tion the time the food is held in boiling water 
and the rate of boiling influence the coefficient of 
rehydration more than does the method of blanch- 
ing. Soaking at room temperature before boiling 
will increase the rehydration coefficient and reduce 
the time of boiling, giving a more palatable 
product. Degree of tenderness lowers directly 
with the length of storage. 

Nine varieties of carrots harvested at two 
periods were studied. Maturity increases cook- 
ing time, but neither variety nor maturity greatly 
changes rate of rehydration. 

Optimum quality is often found at less than 100 
per cent of rehydration to original weight. This 
may be explained by the composition change 
during dehydration or rehydration of the soluble 
or insoluble solids in the sample. 


Palatability studies of commercially dehydrated 
vegetables, F. Fenton and H. Grrrr. Food 
Research 8, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct. 1943), pp. 364-376. 
Beets, cabbage, and rutabagas were tested soon 

after dehydration and again after five months’ 
storage. Each food was packaged in tightly- 
closed glass jars in air and in carbon dioxide and 
in moistureproof Cellophane or Pliofilm bags in 
air. Storage temperatures were —40°, 32.9°, 
57.2°, and 75.2°F. 

After cooking there were no differences in the 
palatability rating of the beets. At lower temper- 
atures the container made no difference in the 
palatability of the cabbage, but that stored at 
57.2°F in moisture-vapor-proof bags was rated not 
acceptable. All cabbage samples stored at 75.2°F 
were rated not acceptable because the color was 
brown and the flavor weak. Rutabaga flavor was 
weak in all stored samples; color faded as storage 
temperature increased. 
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Abstracts—Foods 


Studies were made of soaking time and of 
temperature of soaking water in refreshing com- 
mercially dehydrated beets, cabbage, potatoes, 
rutabagas, and yellow turnips. Cooking time 
varied with the vegetable. Soaking times were 
zero, 4 hour, 1 hour, 24 hours, 7 hours. Tempera- 
tures at which the foods were started to soak were 
68°, 176°, and 208.4°F. Rehydration was meas- 
ured after the soaking and after the cooking. 
The effect of the length of the soaking period on 
the amount of water absorbed varied with the 
vegetable. Differences in temperature of the 
water caused no noticeable differences in palatabil- 
itv or water absorption. 

Flavor ratings were best with no soaking or } 
hour soaking, but the food was still acceptable 
after a 1-hour soak. After 2} hours and 7 hours 
products were unacceptable because of weak 
flavor, watery texture, and pale color. 

Vitamin C losses in cabbage were found to be 
greater when the food was started to cook in cold 
water than when started in boiling water, and 
losses were greater with a longer soaking time. 


Dehydrated spinach; changes in color and pig- 
ments during processing and storage, H. J. 
Dutron, G. F. Bamey, and E. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 35, No. 11 (Nov. 1943), pp. 
1173-1177. 

The changes in color of dehydrated spinach from 
bright green to darker shades of green, which 
result as the time of blanching prior to dehydration 
is increased, were found to be correlated with the 
conversion of chlorophyll to pheophytin. Caro- 
tene, however, is stable under the blanching condi- 
tions used and is protected by blanching against 
loss during dehydration. 

In the storage of unblanched dehydrated 
spinach, the destruction of chlorophyll is hastened 
by increased moisture content and is little affected 
by storage in an atmosphere of oxygen, air, 
carbon dioxide, or nitrogen. The rate of carotene 
destruction is accelerated by oxygen in the storage 
atmosphere and is unaffected by moisture content 
of the dried product. 

Conversion of chlorophyll to pheophytin prob- 
ably indicates loss of palatability and ascorbic 
acid but not necessarily of carotene. 


The drying of vegetables. I. Cabbage, R. J. L. 
ALLEN, J. Barker, and L. W. Mopson. 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 62, No. 10 (Oct. 1943), 
pp. 145-160. 
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Dried cabbage was prepared without noticeable 
loss of color, flavor, or texture and with good 
retention of ascorbic acid by shredding, scalding 
in a dilute solution of sodium sulfite, and drying 
in a cabinet on trays over which circulated a 
current of hot air. Cabbage scalded in plain tap 
water was of less satisfactory culinary quality 
and retained less ascorbic acid. Cabbage dried 
without scalding was usually of poor quality and 
low ascorbic acid content. 

Enrichment of the scalding solution greatly 
reduces leaching losses during scalding. This was 
done by adding pure ascorbic acid, using the same 
liquor repeatedly for successive batches of cabbage 
(serial scalding), using an extract of outer cabbage 
leaves and stalks, or by combining some of these 
procedures. Quality of the dried product was 
best with serial scalding, and the scalded cabbage 
had up to 94 per cent of the ascorbic acid of the 
fresh. 


Dried meat. I. E. C. Bare-Smirn, C. H. LEA, and 
J. G. SHarp. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 62, No. 7 
(July 1943), pp. 100-104. 

Exploratory work led to the following pro- 
cedure’s being recommended to prepare meat for 
drying. Debone the meat and trim off fat in 
excess of 30 to 40 per cent on a dry weight basis. 
Cut meat into }- to }-pound steaks and cook until 
brown throughout. Mince the cooked meat 
coarsely and spread on wire mesh trays at about 
two pounds per square foot. Concentrate cooking 
liquors and add uniformly to the minced meat. 
Dry in a current of air at a temperature not exceed- 
ing 70°C (158°F) until moisture content is below 
7 per cent. Compress the dried meat into blocks, 
can, and hermetically seal. This product readily 
reabsorbs water, and when further cooked can 
hardly be distinguished from fresh cooked minced 
meat. It is stable when stored at ordinary 
temperatures. 


Angel food cakes made from fresh and frozen egg 
whites, E. L. and G. E. Cereal 
Chem. 20, No. 5 (Sept. 1943), pp. 528-535. 

A beginning beating temperature of 70°F and 
a baking temperature of 400°F for 35 minutes or 
of 425°F for 30 minutes produced the most desir- 
able angel food cakes with fresh, thin frozen, and 
thick frozen whites. Both the thin frozen and the 
fresh whites produced cakes of high quality with 
similar characteristics, but those made from the 
thick frozen whites were less desirable. 
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HOUSING 


Knock out “horse and buggy” building codes. 
Am. Builder 65, No. 10 (Oct. 1943), pp. 96-97. 
A good building code is safe, fair, practical, 

economical, flexible, and recently revised. Codes 
have not kept pace with laboratory and engineer- 
ing developments. The reason for the current 
drive to eliminate bad codes is their adverse effect 
on the amount and type of private building. 

A national building code, uniform throughout 
the country with exceptions or alternates to cover 
differences in geographic requirements, is needed. 
The Pacific Coast Building Officials Conference 
code is now being used in 330 cities located in more 
than half the states. Another well-known model 
for building regulations is the Recommended 
Building Code of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


What will war do to tomorrow’s home? Am. 

Builder 65, No. 11 (Nov. 1943), pp. 52, 90. 
The steady prewar trend toward larger homesites 
will undoubtedly continue after peace is signed. 
In the past, sites for popular-priced suburban 
dwellings have increased from 50-foot plots to 
half-acres. When streamlined trains were intro- 
duced, builders envisioned two-acre sites. Now 
they are watching aviation, for as many aviation- 
minded people will emerge from this war as 
automobile-minded persons after the last war. 

The article is illustrated by a plot plan of a 54- 
acre site, with hangar and runway, for an aviator- 
commuter; also a plan of a subdivision for 40 
aviator-commuters. 


Technical advances: present and postwar, H. P. 
VERMILYA. Architectural Record 93, No. 6 
(June 1943), pp. 70-74. 

Progress in housing will be made after the war, 
but we should not be carried away by the prospect 
of the novel and the spectacular. The road 
over which new developments in materials, 
equipment, and methods must travel will not be 
easy. Antiquated building codes, builder and 
consumer acceptance, and the attitudes of lending 
agencies will retard the use of many new tech- 
niques. On the other hand, there are other 
strong forces at work which will make a return 
to the status quo ante bellum improbable. 

In the postwar era fabricators will be able to 
produce an integrated house in which each material 
is put toits best use. Plywood and metal products 


Contributed by Maud Wilson, Oregon State College 


will be better and more varied. Wall coverings 
will be fire- and water-resistive. 

Progress in the science of electronics will be 
utilized in automatic control of many types of 
equipment. The perfection of the helicopter 
may make the airplane as common as the auto- 
mobile and provide greater freedom in choice 
of places to live. 

Use of fluorescent lighting and recessed and cove 
lighting for residences will increase. Houses 
will need to be wired for more labor-saving house- 
hold appliances. More built-in electrical equip- 
ment will be used. Other postwar developments 
will include radiant heating; removal of dust 
and soot from the air of dwellings; noncorrosive 
metals for water heating; and plastics for plumb- 
ing, windows, hardware, and counter tops. 

House planning will be influenced by these 
technical advances. The outdoors and the indoors 
will be more integrated. A wide variety of 
subassemblies will be obtainable, including closets, 
bathrooms, and kitchens. Long-span construction 
will permit movable partitions. 


Pre-victory problems on the housing front, J. B. 
BLANDFORD, JR. Tomorrow's Town 1, No. 7 
(Oct. 1943), p. 2. 

Problems of postwar housing that now demand 
attention fall into these categories: disposition of 
war housing; local need and market for housing 
in the immediate postwar years; utilization of 
wartime experience with new materials and new 
construction techniques; maintenance of housing 
production if the war housing job should be 
finished before the war ends. 

The government is committed to speedy demoli- 
tion of temporary war housing once its wartime 
uses have been served. A two-year period for 
removal is contemplated. An orderly program of 
removal, which will balance with national plans 
and with local needs, must be worked out. Es- 
sential also is a sound program for the disposal of 
270,000 publicly financed permanent family 
dwellings, which will be a valuable addition to the 
postwar supply of housing if their disposition 
is in accord with community needs. 


What do tomorrow’s buyers want in their postwar 
homes? Nail. Real Estate J. 44, No. 10 (Oct. 
1943), pp. 26-28, 39. 

The Crane Company, manufacturers of plumb- 
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Abstracts—Housing 


ing equipment, sent an 8-page questionnaire to 
more than 200,000 homeowners and families 
who had recently expressed an interest in home 
ownership. 

Some majority votes: single bathroom and tub 
rather than two small bathrooms with showers 
only; shower over tub; shower in basement; down- 
stairs lavatory; colored bathroom fixtures; separate 
kitchen rather than combination kitchen-dining- 
living room; medium-sized kitchen; breakfast 
nook; storage cabinets rather than a separate 
pantry; sink under window rather than on an 
inside wall. Preferences for the fuels they now 
use: coal, 46 per cent; oil, 61 per cent; gas, 72 
per cent. Preferences for type of heating they 
now use: steam, 33 per cent; hot water, 77 per 
cent; warm air, 50 per cent. Sixty-two per cent 
prefer basement to utility room. 


90-day completion of housing project. Federal 

Home Loan Bank Rev. 10, No. 1 (Oct. 1943), 

p. 14. 

Prefabrication and production-line technique 
made possible the completion in 90 days of Van- 
port City, Oregon, a project housing 40,000 war 
workers. This is the most extensive war housing 
project of all time. 


What does America want in its postwar home? 
Am. Lumberman No. 3269 (Nov. 13, 1943), 
pp. 16-19. 

The extensive reader survey recently conducted 
by the Small Homes Guide is intended to give 
manufacturers, dealers, architects, and builders 
a good idea of what America wants in its postwar 
home. This inquiry will be continued by means 
of another questionnaire. 

Some results of the survey: More than 60 per 
cent expect to build in the suburbs or country; 
well over half the families answering will have 
vegetable gardens; the demand for more and more 
storage space was practically unanimous; 84 
per cent want a fireplace that works; over half 
said that homes should be simpler and more 
functional; 37 per cent think that kitchens should 
be part of the living space; the most popular house 
design of the 15 listed polled only 16 percent 
of the votes; the two leading choices were extreme 
opposites, traditional and very modern. 


Farm freezer analysis, C. W. DuBots. Agr. 
Eng. 24, No. 10 (Oct. 1943), pp. 343-344, 346. 


In 1942 the author visited 20 farmer-owners of 
freezing cabinets in New York. Only 3 farmers 
had used their cabinets longer than 3 years. 
All were satisfied that the cost of operation was 
not excessive. The two keeping records of cost 
reported $16.50 and $25 per year, respectively. 
These costs were for cabinets kept in cool cellars. 

All but one of the cabinets were top-opening, 
chest type. In general the farmers visited were 
satisfied with the type and design of their cabinets. 
Some felt the need for some simple aid in locating 
desired packages easily. None felt the freezer 
should be a part of the kitchen equipment. One 
owner found a 32-cubic-foot cabinet inadequate 
and rented two more lockers; two farmers had two 
cabinets each. Eighteen of the 20 farmers prefer 
to cut and wrap their own meat rather than have 
it done at a butcher shop. 

Freezing cabinets produced after the war will 
prove unsatisfactory, regardless of engineering 
perfection, unless their uses are carefully con- 
sidered in designing them. 


Household equipment, its care and simple repair. 
Tenn. Agr. Exten. Serv. Pub. 273 (June 1943), 
36 pp. 

Agricultural engineering and home management 
specialists wrote this publication to help families 
care for equipment properly as well as locate 
minor troubles and make simple repairs. The 
agricultural engineering development division 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority helped prepare 
the bulletin, which constitutes a manual for the 
care of fuses, cords, plugs, small appliances, re- 
frigerators, ranges, washing machines, kitchen 
utensils, pressure cookers, and simple plumbing. 


Revamping old furniture with paint brush and saw, 
P. Hunt. Forecast 59, No. 8 (Oct. 1943), 
pp. 27-28, 74. 

Teachers of home economics can help in war- 
time conservation by showing their students how 
to turn discarded furniture into useful and beauti- 
ful objects. Boys from the woodworking classes 
can easily handle the carpentry while the girls 
will be more interested in applying the decorations. 

Aim for self-expression in design, not stereo- 
typed patterns. European peasants use freehand 
motifs, painting whatever strikes their fancy. 
The results have an appealing gaiety and freedom 
from stiffness. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
Contributed by Miriam Birdseye, Audrey B. Hoffpauir, Mrs. Lydia Lynde, 


Vera McNair, and Marjorie Vaughn, all 


members of the social welfare and 


public health section of the District of Columbia Home Economics Association 


Point evaluation of typical diets, H. MALLORY. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 19, No. 9 (Sept. 1943), 
pp. 621-624. 

A service contributing to public health, to under- 
standing between persons in need of special diets 
and their local ration boards, and to co-operation 
between physicians and dietitians was rendered 
in the spring of 1943 when a “committee on 
standardization of special diets” of the Cleveland 
Dietetic Association, consisting of three hospital 
dietitians, prepared and submitted to the Cleveland 
Academy of Medicine weekly market orders showing 
the number of blue and red ration points required 
weekly for typical special diets. Those discussed 
are high-cost and low-cost diabetic diets, low- 
residue and very low-residue diets for advanced 
ulcer cases, and high-vitamin, high-caloric diets. 

The Academy of Medicine appointed a co- 
operating committee whose chairman transmitted 
to the Cleveland branch office of OPA, with its 
approval, a copy of the ADA committee’s report 
and a summary of information regarding the red 
and blue point requirements of the diets. It also 
suggested how physicians could best set up the 
needs of special diet patients for additional points 
for the information of local ration boards. Physi- 
cians were told they might get assistance in evalu- 
ating special diets in terms of purchased foods 
from the city’s hospital dietitians and also that 
unusual requests for additional points might be 
referred by the ration board to the committee of 
the Academy of Medicine or to certain members 
of the ADA committee. The article includes 
weekly market orders for the four diets with sug- 
gestions for adapting the basic 70-gram protein 
diabetic diet to the needs of other special diet 
patients.—M. B. 


Health education in action, A. OPPENHEIM. 
Am. J. Public Health 33, No. 11 (Nov. 1943), 
pp. 1339-1342. 

A full-fledged program of health services, in- 
cluding the construction and use of a home- 
financed and home-built health clinic, was de- 
veloped in a sifgle year in Roberson community, 
a typical Negro settlement of 45 families in the 
cotton country of Bienville Parish, Louisiana. 

This was done by capitalizing on local initiative 
and enthusiasm developed among teachers and 
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pupils of the community school and among mem- 
bers of the adult health committees in preparing 
for and celebrating Negro health week. An 
invitation to the parish health director to preach 
the annual health sermon following committee 
reports on health needs gave him an opportunity 
to analyze the local situation and to suggest that 
the community plan a year’s health program and 
build a health center. Several colored com- 
mittees joined in planning and completing this 
building near the community school, financing it 
by a tax of 50 cents per family. The county 
newspaper and white citizens of the county gave 
their support. Within three months after health 
week, the health center was in use. 

As no one could afford adequate - individual 
medical care, community leaders interested fami- 
lies in getting group health services. A State 
Department of Health physician supplemented 
the parish health unit in giving general and special 
examinations and recommending corrections to 
be made by private physicians. Twenty-eight 
operations for tonsils and adenoids were per- 
formed in a near-by hospital without charge. A 
visit by a mobile dental unit was promised. 

Almost all children were immunized against 
smallpox, typhoid fever, and diphtheria; 90 per 
cent of the maternity cases and 94 per cent of the 
infants and preschool children had regular health 
supervision. Sixty-five per cent of adults had 
general physical examinations and Wassermann 
tests and all clinical cases took regular treatment; 
all high school students also had Wassermann 
tests. Red Cross nutrition classes were given by 
Negro high school teachers. Ten wells, 12 privies, 
and 3 houses were improved or rebuilt. 

The community developed health standards 
and pride in capacity to achieve specific goals. 
Ten school girls working in pairs, each with about 
ten families, are now trying to educate the 
community to destroy all breeding places of flies 
and mosquitoes.—M. B. 


Inter-American health program. /Hygeia 21, 

No. 9 (Sept. 1943), pp. 640-641+. 

Plans for an Inter-American health program 
were started at a conference of American foreign 
ministers in Rio de Janeiro in January 1942. The 
program is being carried out co-operatively by 
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agencies of the Latin-American governments and 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. Some 
republics have set up co-operative inter-American 
public health services. The Institute has assigned 
scores of doctors, nurses, engineers, and other 
technicians to supplement those supplied by the 
various nations. Dr. George C. Dunham, director 
of the health and sanitation division, Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, is chief 
consultant in Washington. 

These workers bring medical assistance by boat 
to new settlements of rubber workers on the 
Amazon. Antimalaria squads drain the swamps 
around the new fiber plants in Haiti. Throughout 
South America clinics and hospitals have been 
set up to fight tuberculosis. 

The program consists of hospitals, dispensaries, 
and clinics; sanitary projects, such as sewage 
plants, water supply and drainage ditches; medical 
units for treatment of disease, both stationary and 
mobile; health education and the training of 
nurses.—L. A. L. 


The nutrition of the school child, A. F. MORGAN. 
Public Health Nursing 35, No. 9 (Sept. 1943), 
pp. 497-502. 

The National Nutrition Conference in 1941 and 
the Conference on Food and Agriculture in 1943 
are signposts of growing interest in nutrition as 
a science field and as a fundamental of public 
health. 

For adults, a short period of inadequate nutri- 
tion may be of secondary importance, but for 
children it is likely to be crucial. A recent experi- 
ment with dogs showed permanent disabilities 
resulting from early nutrition deficiency, which 
the most lavish feeding could not eradicate. 

If a single standard is to be adopted for all 
children, regardless of economic and social status, 
it can be attained only by equalizing quality and 
quantity of food available to all children. Educa- 
tion as well as economic measures are necessary 
to bring this about. 

Experiments have shown that the first limiting 
factor in growth of the poorest group is the total 
amount of food, and until this lack is met no further 
improvement can be obtained by use of protective 
foods. The ‘Oslo breakfast” provided before the 
current war to all school children in Norway show- 
ed that the composition of the meal is the main 
nutrition factor rather than such factors as whether 
the meal is hot or cold. 

The ideal school health program would include 


examination of children, study of dietary foods 
of families, and supplying foods as well as medica- 
tion to meet needs. For permanent good, nutri- 
tion education must be given children, parents, 
and teachers. The public health nurse has an 
excellent opportunity to carry on this educational 
work.—A. B. H. 


Adequacy of the industrial lunch and the use of 
brewer’s yeast as a supplement, C. A. HELLER, 
C. M. McCay, and C. B. Lyon. J. Nutrition 
26, No. 4 (Oct. 1943), pp. 385-390. 

The adequacy of the vitamins in the noon 
meal consumed by a group of workers in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard was determined with the 
aim of supplying in this meal at least a third of the 
daily allowance recommended by the National 
Research Council. Study of selected cafeteria 
meals and paper-packed lunches showed the fol- 
lowing fractions of the recommended amounts: 
of niacin, 15 to 26 per cent; of riboflavin, 17 to 18 
per cent; and of thiamin, 23 to 27 per cent. 

Dried brewer’s yeast having 723 micrograms of 
thiamin per gram of yeast was added to certain 
cooked products to determine whether useful 
amounts would injure the flavor and appearance 
of the food. Dried or ordinary brewer’s yeast can 
be used in meat, cheese, and bean dishes but not 
in corn bread, biscuits, or other mildly flavored 
products. This addition of yeast supplies a large 
part of the day’s need for thiamin and supple- 
ments the supply of niacin and riboflavin to a 
lesser degree.—M. V. and V. McN. 


Losses of vitamins in large-scale cookery, C. A. 
HELLER, C. M. McCay, and C. B. Lyon. J. 
Nutrition 26, No. 4 (Oct. 1943), pp. 377-384. 
A rough estimate of the losses in vitamins in 

large-scale cookery was determined in cafeterias 

feeding industrial workers at the Brooklyn Navy 

Yard. Vitamin values for carotene, thiamin, ribo- 

flavin, niacin, and ascorbic acid were determined 

for: (1) the frozen product before defrosting, or 

a sample of the raw product; (2) the cooked prod- 

uct, immediately after cooking; (3) the cooking 

water, immediately after cooking; and (4) the 
steam-table sample when the serving ended. 
Losses during the cooking and holding pro- 
cesses were variable. Those for vegetables except 
the potato were: thiamin, 16 to 64 per cent, aver- 

age 37; niacin, 2 to 61 per cent, average 27; 

riboflavin, 22 to 45 per cent, average 36; ascorbic 

acid, 27 to 90 per cent, average 65. 
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During the study a home economist worked in 
the kitchens to improve methods of handling and 
preparing foods. Radical decrease in the time 
of holding food before cooking and improved 
methods of cooking large quantities resulted in 
better texture, flavor, and appearance, as well as 
food value. Use of tested recipes which insured 
certain nutritional values per serving also cut 
down on waste. Service was speeded up by (1) 
posting menus so that customers could make 
decisions while waiting; (2) offering fewer choices; 
(3) making main dish choices as distinct from 
each other as possible in appearance, flavor, and 
cost.—M. V. and V. MCN. 


Controlling juvenile delinquency—a community 
program. U. S. Dept. Labor, Children’s Bur. 
Pub. 301, 1943, 27 pp. 

This bulletin analyzes conditions contributing 
to juvenile delinquency. 

Needs of children not met in the home, resources 
of the community, and community responsibilities 
for meeting these needs are examined. Groups 
that are especially vulnerable to delinquency are 
children of employed mothers, employed boys and 
girls, children living in crowded quarters or con- 
gested areas, mentally and physically handicapped 
children, and children of the needy. Provisions 
the community should make for each of these 
groups are outlined. 

Legal measures for control or elimination of 
harmful influences are discussed. Commercial 
establishments should be encouraged to co- 
operate as groups and as individual operators. 

The delinquent and the problem child require 
the co-ordinated services of social agencies and 
help in finding constructive activity. 

The bulletin suggests giving responsibility for 
leadership to some representative group in the 
community, but using all existing committees 
and groups, clearly defining the functions of each. 

It is important to use facts—incidence of de- 
linquency, resources, and gaps needing to be filled 
—as basis for charting the course to be taken and 
for. securing community support.—L. A. L. 


Nutritional bases of morale, B. S. CORNELL. 
[Editorial] Am. J. Digestive Diseases 10, No. 8 
(Aug. 1943), pp. 316-318. 

This editorial comments on “Wheel of Health: 

A Study of a Very Healthy People,” a book written 
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by G. T. Wrench of London and reviewed in the 
January 1939 American Journal of Digestive 
Diseases. Dr. Cornell recalls it in connection 
with the need for growing crops for quality as well 
as for quantity in postwar years as the basis of 
good national nutrition. 

Different samples of a cereal may show as much 
as 100 per cent variation in thiamin content; 
apples may show 50 per cent or more variation in 
vitamin C. 

Dr. Wrench (who has long studied people with 
unusual health) described a very healthy Asiatic 
people who have no illness of any kind and whose 
old men of 70 differ from their neighbors only in 
the matter of diet. 

This diet is low in meat, rich in dairy products, 
whole-grain cereals, germinating seeds, fresh 
vegetables, freshly picked fruit, and freshly fer- 
mented wine. They are products of mountain 
terrace farming in which soil fertility is attained 
by use of special composts. 

Dr. Wrench is supported by Dr. Robert Mc- 
Carrison who used the Hunza diet on one group of 
animals and diets of neighboring nations on the 
control animals. Those fed the Hunza diet re- 
mained free of disease, whereas the others had all 
the diseases to which the animals were subject. 
“We as a people can reap ideal nutrition through 
...Faising crops on the basis of their nutritional 
content and not their gross weight only.” (And 
we might add through intelligent use of those 
crops.)—V. McN. 


Immediate wartime outlook and indicated post- 
war conditions with respect to the control of the 
venereal diseases, T. B. TurNER. Am. J. 
Public Health 33, No. 11 (Nov. 1943), pp. 
1309-1313. 

Gains in control of venereal disease today are 
significant. Rates for the past few months for 
infections acquired after entry into the services 
have been less than the rate for 1940. In nine 
months ending in June, more than 55,000 men 
infected as civilians were taken into the Army, 
treated, and released for Army duty. 

Blood test surveys on selectees have shown 
venereal disease conditions in every community. 
Hence every community has a responsibility for 
furthering education efforts and expanding facil- 
ities for rehabilitating prostitutes and sexually 
delinquent young girls—A. B. H. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket... 


Home economics teachers in Spanish-speaking 
parts of the USA may be glad to know about the 
Spanish edition of The Child, monthly bulletin of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, which started with 
the July 1943 number. It’s 60 cents a year, 
U.S. money. Order from Instituto Panamericano 
de Bibliografia y Documentacién, Apartado Postal 
8626, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


“Soya packs down...stir it up before using. 
Be sure to use enough liquid.” Thus admonishes 
No. 2 in the “Get Acquainted with Soya Flour 
and Grits” set of four posters prepared by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
and sold by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 20 cents. Photographs 
and clear directions tell the story of how to use 
soya products to get the best possible results. 


“Dehydration of Vegetables in Domestic Gas 
Range Ovens” is a report of findings from a 
thoroughgoing piece of research conducted by the 
American Gas Association Testing Laboratories 
to work out a dehydration procedure which the 
housewife could safely use. 

Procedure and findings are given in detail with 
photographs, figures, text. Helpful material for 
anyone concerned about home dehydration of 
foods. Jessie McQueen was the home economist 
who, as home service counselor of the Association, 
helped supervise the research. Copies of the 
report may be obtained free from American Gas 
Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 


“Family Food Plans” is the attractive new 
pamphlet which supersedes the USDA’s well- 
known “3 Market Lists for Low-Cost Meals” 
and “Market Lists for Moderate-Cost and Liberal 
Meals.” It presents two wartime weekly food 
plans: a low-cost and a moderate-cost one. 

Single copies of the pamphlets may be obtained 
free by ordering from the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


“Homemaking: A List of Books Published be- 
tween 1938 and 1943” has been prepared by the 
committee on home economics education through 


libraries, Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
Helpful for anyone building a home economics sec- 
tion in a school or city library. Order from 
Traveling Library Department, State Office 
Building, Madison 2, Wisconsin. Three cents. 


“One large school system changed public 
opinion about the schools by the simple expedient 
of requiring every teacher to send home with every 
child some kind of complimentary note at least 
once a month. If teacher contacts are only made 
in situations which are unpleasant, the teacher 
shares the unpleasant response in the parents. 
Two or three telephone calls a week after school 
to parents, not to complain or report failures but 
to commend ...can bring amazing results.” 

So reads a paragraph from “Today’s Tech- 
niques,”’ which may be ordered from the Division 
of Informational Service, Board of Education, 
1354 Broadway, Detroit. It is a 260-page hand- 
book to show teachers and teacher associations 
how to establish harmonious relations with the 
public both to safeguard their own interests and 
to render maximum service to the nation. 

Each chapter is by an authority on some phase 
of public relations work. Among chapters: 
“Planning Exhibits” by A. Helen Anderson, super- 
visor of publications for the Denver schools; “‘Co- 
operating with Lawmakers” by Glenn Archer, 
former secretary to the governor of Kansas, now 
director of professional relations for the Kansas 
State Teachers Association; “Persuading the 
Press” by Belmont Farley, director of publicity 
for the National Education Association. Some 
such book should be in every school library. 
Price $2. 


“Household Equipment: Its Care and Simple 
Repair” is a free, 36-page illustrated bulletin of 
the Agricultural Extension Service, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Films, pamphlets, and recordings for teaching 
aids in various educational fields are listed in the 
November 1943 guide “New Tools for Learning 
about War and Postwar Problems.” Among 
those for whom there are special listings are the 
teacher of home economics, the guidance counselor, 
the consumer counselor, the leader of a young 
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people’s group, and the teacher of social studies. 
Free. Order from New Tools for Learning, 280 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


“Career in Hotel Foods Work,” first article in 
the November 1943 issue of the National Magazine 
of Home Economics Student Clubs, would make a 
useful addition to any vocational guidance file. 
It tells about the work of Helen Wooster in the 
Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C., and the train- 
ing given every year by the Statler Hotels to about 
15 girls who have just received their BS degrees 
in home economics. Other career articles in that 
issue are “Apprentice Dietitian in the Army,” 
“Spar Trainees” (cooks third class for which high 
school girls can qualify), and “America Needs 
Nurses.” 

This illustrated magazine, which is issued four 
times a year, goes to every student club that is 
affiliated with the AHEA, and also to any AHEA 
member who pays $1 a year for its subscription. 


How to take the temperature of race relations 
in your town and how to prevent race riots there 
is outlined in an excellent little 10-cent, 16-page 
pamphlet being sold by the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York City. It 
was written by Winifred Raushenbush, secretary 
of the ACLU’s committee on race discrimination, 
of which Pearl S. Buck is chairman. 

The program of riot prevention outlined in this 
pamphlet, “How to Prevent a Race Riot in Your 
Home Town,” is one that can be carried out in 
three weeks. 

“Seven American cities have organized citizen’s 
committees whose purpose it is to prevent race 
riots during the war and during the even more 
dangerous period of tension which will occur when 
postwar adjustments have to be made,” Miss 
Raushenbush reports. 

“Failure to act in time cost Detroit 34 lives, 319 
injuries, 1,505 arrests, the loss of 1,000,000 man- 
hours, the loss of 30 to 50, and in some neighbor- 
hoods 90 per cent of retail sales, the life savings of 
over 200 shop keepers and the destruction of over 
$2,000,000 worth of property. . . . Competent stu- 
dents of race relations estimate that there are 23 
communities in the United States where the racial 
tensions of World War II are acute”—12 of them 
in the North. 


A gilt-edged opportunity for the high school 
home economics teacher to carry the home eco- 
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nomics gospel unto the unenlightened is presented 
via a new publication of the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment, “The Teacher of English and the War 
Savings Program.” It is a schools-at-war bulletin 
prepared by the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

Its objective is one which harmonizes with home 
economics teaching: to get people to practice 
conservation—of foods, clothing, fuel, and the 
like—to save money for purchases when civilian 
supplies are again abundant. Nowhere in the 
bulletin will you find the home economics teacher 
mentioned, but it would be shrewd strategy for 
her to tell the English teacher about this booklet 
(which outlines really excellent projects for 
motivating English) then give her a little quiet 
guidance so that practices advocated will be 
sound. The English teacher who helps spread the 
home economics gospel now under stress of the 
war may get the habit and continue her co-opera- 
tion when peace returns. Bulletin free. Order 
from War Finance Division, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C. 


“War Savings Programs for Schools at War: 
Tested Plays, Program Ideas” is another free 
Treasury Department bulletin. It has one-act 
plays for elementary schools and junior and senior 
high schools, scripts, and guidance for writing 
your own scripts. 


“New Songs for Schools-at-War” is a third 
publication—useful for school and club programs. 
The songs (all about war bonds and stamps) were 
written by students; some are original—some, 
parodies on old favorites. Many are clever and 
amusing. Get single copies from Music Educators 
National Conference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


Invaluable to anyone teaching a nutrition course 
is “The Problem of Changing Food Habits,” latest 
report of the committee on food habits. Order 
from the National Research Council, National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington 7, D. C. 


Two excellent new publications of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau which may be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
are: “Understanding Juvenile Delinquency” (52 
pages) and “Controlling Juvenile Delinquency: A 
Community Program,” (27 pages). Price, 10 
cents each. 


News Notes .. 


General 


Maud Irene Murchie. Maud Murchie, chief of 
the Bureau of Homemaking Education in the 
California Department of Education since 1927, 
died at her home in Sacramento on November 28. 
A native of Nevada City, Miss Murchie began her 
professional career as a teacher in the public 
schools of Birchville, Pleasant Valley, Nevada 
City, and Oakland, and from 1910 to 1918 was 
director of the household arts department at San 
Jose State Normal School. From 1918 to 1927 
she served as California’s first state supervisor of 
home economics. 

The California plan for homemaking education 
was set up by Miss Murchie in accordance with 
federal and state vocational education acts. She 
participated in the annual regional conferences 
called in the Pacific region by the U. S. Office of 
Education to discuss professional problems in 
homemaking education and assumed leadership in 
many Pacific Coast women’s organizations inter- 
ested in homemaking problems. She was a mem- 
ber of the California Commission for Vocational 
Education. At the 1940 convention in San Fran- 
cisco of the American Vocational Association she 
was presented with a life membership in that or- 
ganization. 

HEWIB’s Vocational Guidance Project. The 
home economics in business department of the 
AHEA has undertaken a vocational guidance pro- 
ject for the benefit of the home economics graduate 
who wishes to go into business (see page 87). 
Each of the 18 local groups plans to appoint a 
chairman to carry on this work and act as adviser 
for graduates of near-by colleges. Chairmen al- 
ready appointed are: Blanche Stover, Practical 
Home Economics, New York City; Marjorie Black, 
National Canners Association, Washington, D. C.; 
Elizabeth Gurley Durso, Kaufman’s Department 
Store, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Alene H. 
Theisner, Dairy Council of Detroit, Detroit, 
Michigan; Esther Lee Bride, Union Electric Com- 
pany of Missouri, St. Louis; Laura Weilepp, Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; Mrs. Sarah Wenger, Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, Madison, Wisconsin; Val 
Thorson, Northern States Power Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; and Margaret Spader, Dairy 
Council, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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The national chairman is Bernice Dodge, 
Household Finance Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 


Nebraska 


University of Nebraska. Grace Margaret Mor- 
ton, associate professor and head of the textiles 
and clothing division, died on December 3. She 
had been associated with the University for 23 
years. 

Miss Morton had served on AHEA committees 
and as president of the Nebraska Home Economics 
Association from 1938 to 1940 and was the author 
of numerous articles in her field. Her book, The 
Arts of Costume and Personal Appearance, pub- 
lished in the spring of 1943, was the outgrowth of 
years of research and classroom teaching. 

Radio Station WNAX of Yankton, South Da- 
kota, has established two $300 scholarships at 
the University to go each year to a farm-reared 
young man and young woman who have out- 
standing scholastic records. The 1943-4 scholar- 
ship for women was awarded to Lona Haskins, a 
junior and a major in child development. She is 
a member of Alpha Lambda Delta and Phi Upsilon 
Omicron and during her freshman year attained 
the highest home economics scholastic record. 

The new Student-Faculty Council is composed 
of three students from each of the four classes 
and four faculty members chosen by these stu- 
dents. Its aim is to promote activities and recom- 
mend action for the general betterment of the 
home economics department, to receive sugges- 
tions and problems of the students and faculty, 
to share in the governing of students, to encour- 
age students to become better acquainted with 
their advisers and other faculty members, and to 
act as an orientation committee to help students. 
An attractive box has been placed in the Home 
Economics Building to receive “Suggestions for 
Student-Faculty Councilors.” Freedom of dis- 
cussion of problems is encouraged. 

Extension Service. Mary Ellen Brown, state 
home demonstration leader since 1923, was 
awarded the Nebraska Epsilon Sigma Phi Certif- 
icate of Recognition at the national meeting 
of the organization in Chicago on October 25. 
Miss Brown joined the staff in 1917 and served 
six years in the state 4-H club office before trans- 
ferring to her present position. 
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Mary Runnalls, home management specialist, 
has applied some of the work-simplification 
principles discussed at Purdue University last 
August in a current demonstration “Pepping Up 
Wartime Meals” and in Extension Circular 9961, 
written in co-operation with Mabel Doremus, 
food and nutrition specialist. 

At the state meeting of the Nebraska council 
of home demonstration clubs, the women voted 
to have a demonstration which would deal with 
family morale. To meet this request, Leland 
Stott of the University of Nebraska prepared 
Extension Circular 5-105, “Morale in the Home,” 
which was used as the basis of demonstrations 
in home demonstration clubs throughout the 
state in November. This circular contains a 
check list for “Evaluating Home Life” and also 
a “Test for Mothers” and a “Test for Fathers.” 
The tests have been popular. 

Nevada 

Extension Service. Mrs. Mary Stilwell Buol, 
assistant director of home economics and chairman 
of the state nutrition council, died in Reno on 
August 9 after 21 years’ service in the state. She 
originated the “Keep Growing” nutrition work 
among rural school children in the state and 
organized its 4-H course of study in home eco- 
nomics. Before going to Nevada, she taught in 
Arizona and New Jersey, did social work in 
Pennsylvania, and was a home demonstration 
agent in Minnesota. 


New Jersey 

New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
A number of district meetings were held during 
the fall and early winter. 

The North Jersey Group arranged a dessert 
meeting on October 28 at the Board of Education 
Building in Newark at which the members heard 
a report of the 1943 Outlook Conference by Eliza- 
beth Graddy, legislative chairman, and a talk 
by Dr. Mary S. Fisher, director of the Vassar 
Summer Institute and chairman of child study 
at Vassar College. On November 2 a meeting 
was held at the Mary Elizabeth Tearoom in 
Englewood under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Beatrice Garretson. On November 20 there 
was a meeting at Woodlawn on the New Jersey 
College campus under the chairmanship of 
Elinore Allison, with Inez LaBossier serving as 
program chairman. On December 6 a 4 p.m. 
meeting was arranged at the Asbury Park High 
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School. Alice Damon was chairman and Mae 
C. Cornell, program chairman. 

The Camden Group held a dinner meeting at the 
Dairy Dell in Camden on October 25. Kathryn 
Hottel was chairman, and the speaker was Frances 
Blackwood, food editor of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

The South Jersey Group met for a picnic supper 
at Northfield on September 29. 

Alice Vernon is chairman of this group; Mabel 
Hawkins, secretary; and Marion Crowell, 
treasurer. 


New Mexico 


New Mexico Home Economics Association. 
Christine Heller, nutritionist with the Department 
of Public Health, was the speaker at the annual 
meeting in Albuquerque in October. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, Margaret 
O’Laughlin, New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, State College; vice-president, 
Edith M. Woodard, home demonstration agent, 
Tucumcari; secretary, Mrs. Opal List, itinerant 
teacher trainer, State College; treasurer, Mrs. 
Fay Montgomery, FSA supervisor, Las Vegas. 

State Nutrition Committee. New officers are: 
president, Mrs. Dorothy Y. Hanny, State College; 
vice-president, Frances Hodges, FSA, Las Cruces; 
secretary, Mrs. Opal List, State College. 

In connection with the committee-sponsored 
Food Fights for Freedom campaign in the state 
in November, the various county nutrition 
committees planned many educational features 
to drive home the importance of food to the war 
effort. 

The community school lunch program is being 
emphasized by the committee, and a simple guide 
for sponsors has been prepared and distributed 
throughout the state. It contains helps on menu 
planning and lists of equipment needed for serving 
lunches of various types. 

Extension Service. Last summer Mrs. Dorothy 
Y. Hanny, nutritionist, and Veda A. Strong, 
home management specialist, conducted district 
workshops for home demonstration agents in 
various methods of food preservation, including 
dehydration. The agents, in turn, conducted 
leader training schools in every county in the 
state and report 12,000,000 containers of food 
canned and over 2,000,000 pounds of food con- 
served by other methods. 

The annual County Agent Conference was held 
at State College from December 14 to 17. Ad- 
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News Notes 


justments of the extension program to meet 
emergency conditions, new developments in 
various subject-matter projects, and program 
plans for 1944 in the various counties were con- 
sidered. 

Mrs. Lillie Mae Daughtrey has replaced Mrs. 
Ruby Adams Harris in Colfax County. Lillie 
Rae York, who recently became Mrs. Sziy, has 
succeeded Amelia Hughes in Lea County. La- 
Verne Hayhurst is now in Roosevelt County to 
replace Aubrey Reid, now in the WAC and 
stationed at Kirtland Field, Albuquerque. Elsie 
Kunkel has replaced Phyllis White in Eddy 
County, and Tiny Faye Jones is the new Torrance 
County agent, succeeding Mildred Fulcher Fryor. 

Department of Vocational Home Economics. 
The annual conference for home economics teachers 
was held at State College in July with Mrs. 
Mildred Weigley Wood of Phoenix Union High 
School, Phoenix, Arizona, as leader. “Home- 
making Education Contributes Its Share to 
Victory”? was the theme, and there were discus- 
sions of “An Informed Public Is the Foundation 
for Winning on the Home Front,” “Threats to 
Family Life in Wartime,’ and “The Adult Pro- 
gram Can Help Win the War.” Mildred Ander- 
son of the Ohio Extension Service discussed 
“Helping Families with Financial Problems.” 

Prior to the state conference, refresher courses 
in consumer education, nutrition, and food 
preservation were arranged by the Department 
for home economics teachers needing vocational 
certification renewals. Twenty teachers attended. 
Classes were taught by Mrs. Opal List, Margaret 
O’Laughlin, and Naoma Peninger, all of New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

A curriculum workshop in home economics 
education offered last summer at the University 
of New Mexico was led by Maude Williamson, 
Colorado State College. Curriculum problems 
of the Albuquerque public schools received special 
attention. 

During November Mrs. Opal List, itinerant 
teacher trainer, assisted in teaching the senior 
methods class, a unit on homemaking education 
for adults, at the University of New Mexico. 
A demonstration class of enlisted men’s wives 
was organized through the USO in Albuquerque 
for a unit on Food Fights for Freedom. 

New reimbursed home economics departments 
were established at the beginning of the school 
year at Gallup and Springer. 

Teacher personnel in New Mexico has remained 
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unusually steady. At the beginning of this 
school year 31 of the 40 vocational homemaking 
teachers who taught last year returned to their 
positions. 


New York 


New York Home Economics Association. 
The 1943 program of work included a state-wide 
survey of contributions home economics women 
have been making to war and community activi- 
ties. Red Cross nutrition classes topped the 
list of the 1,194 classes of adults taught. 

Tabulation of results of questionnaires returned 
by teachers revealed the following data on classes 
taught, arranged in the order of enrollment: 
Red Cross Nutrition, 8,237; Other Nutrition 
and Meal Planning, 3,669; Clothing Selection 
and Construction, 2,400; Furniture Repair and 
Construction, 2,056; Clothing Care and Renova- 
tion, 1,626; Equipment—Selection and Care, 
1,014; Food Preparation, 1,006; Red Cross 
Canteen Course, 916; First Aid, 412; Consumer 
Information Centers, 400; Home Nursing, 173; 
Child Care and Guidance, 146; Housekeeping 
Aides, 77; miscellaneous, 267; total enrollment, 
22,399. 

Members of the business group reached 20,000 
through classes, demonstrations, radio programs, 
public talks, discussion groups, and forums. 

There was wide interest throughout the state 
in the planting and supervision of victory gardens 
and in canning and storage of foods. 


North Dakota 


North Dakota Home Economics Association. 
The following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting on November 4: president, Mrs. Laura 
McCrary, Bismarck; secretary, Esther Opland, 
Dickinson; counselor, Ruth Moser, Jamestown. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. A “thrift” 
exhibit has been prepared by the College chapter 
of Phi Upsilon Omicron for use in home economics 
departments throughout the state. It includes 
suggestions for make-overs, utilization of leftover 
scraps, and gifts that can be made at small cost 
by girls at school or at home. 

Extension Service. On the “Agriculture in 
the News” broadcast, the Extension Service is 
presenting a series of 10 special programs on 
“Fun for the Family,” planned especially for 
teen-age young people. Seven stations in the 
state are carrying this series. 

Byerg Benson, former associate agent in Bot- 
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tineau County, has accepted a similar position 
in Thurston County, Washington. 

Farm Security Administration. Lillian Soren- 
son, formerly an associate FSA supervisor (home), 
is cafeteria hostess at the Air Base in Casper, 
Wyoming. 

Ruth Olson, who resigned from the FSA last 
May, is a hospital dietitian at Camp Cooke 
Hospital in California. 

Mary Mohr, former associate state FSA direc- 
tor, is now at Medford, Oregon. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma A & M College. The faculty and 
students in the School of Home Economics are 
revising all freshman work. Many of the pre- 
viously required freshman courses have been 
streamlined into a two-semester basic course. 
Co-operatively planned and conducted, this new 
course permits students to attack personal and 
group problems rather than faculty-outlined 
subject-matter units, cuts across all phases of 
home economics, and provides opportunities for 
students to participate in the planning, carrying 
out, and evaluating of their own learning ex- 
periences and to vary such experiences according 
to individual needs. Individual growth and 
development are emphasized rather than the 
mere accumulation of facts. Opportunities are 
provided for students to participate in the planning 
of evaluating procedures and the measuring of their 
own progress toward planned objectives. Another 
important phase of this course is that learning 
experiences extend beyond the classroom and 
function in the everyday life of the student. 
Although just started and definitely an experi- 
mental piece of work, both students and faculty 
are enthusiastic in their appraisal. 

Graduate students enrolled in the Administra- 
tive Dietetics course are Beverly Eckwall, Louise 
Knox, and Barbara Pond, Iowa State College; 
Marjorie Harper, Kansas State College; Beverly 
Jane Broadwell, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; 
Jane McCullough, Ohio University; Dorothy 
Leonard, College of St. Catherine; Jane Mc- 
Corquodale, Texas State College for Women; 
Martha Ann Russell, University of Arizona; 
Melba White, Oklahoma College for Women. 

A course in Field Experience in Home Demon- 
stration Work is now offered. It consists of a 
month’s experience observing and assisting a 
county home demonstration agent and provides 
opportunities for supervised learning experiences. 
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Learning experiences in the course are the result 
of the co-operative planning of the student 
enrolled; of Anna May Johnson, the teacher in 
charge; Ruby Nowlin, the home demonstration 
agent who serves as supervisor; Lemma O. 
Maloney, the district agent; Norma Brumbaugh, 
state home demonstration agent; and of Millie 
Pearson, head of home economics education. 
Mrs. Helen Jessup, who was graduated in January, 
was the first student to have this experience. 

The home economics education department 
plans to meet the wartime problems of adults 
interested in homemaking and of home economics 
teachers throughout the state by offering short 
courses for graduate credit wherever such groups 
come together. When requested, faculty mem- 
bers will conduct a series of lessons for groups of 
five or more persons. Problems of homemaking 
education emphasized this year deal with con- 
sumer problems, home management, conserva- 
tion, adult education, and curriculum planning. 
Interested groups are requested to make contact 
with Dr. Millie V. Pearson. 

Home economics teachers and high school and 
college stafis desiring specific help from the home 
economics education department, but not wishing 
to participate in regular classwork, may secure 
the services of staff members. The staff also 
will, upon request, assist schools with curriculum 
planning and consult with local teachers. 

Oklahoma University. Helen B. Burton pre- 
sented a paper on “Recent Trends of Nutrition 
Research” at a meeting of Sigma Xi at the 
University on December 16. She also gave a 
report at the meeting of the Oklahoma Academy 
of Science on December 3 and 4 of recent studies 
made in collaboration with Laura A. Miller on 
the relation between ascorbic acid excretion and 
insomnia. 

State Department of Home Economics Educa- 
tion. Six furniture renovation clinics, two clothing 
renovation clinics, and several sewing machine 
clinics have been well attended. The furniture 
clinics were conducted by Mrs. Adaline Led- 
better; the clothing clinics by Brenda Gould and 
Ruby Johnson; and the sewing machine clinics 
by C. T. Sturdivant. All are from Oklahoma 
A & M College. 

Extension Service. New home demonstration 
agent appointees and their counties include: 
Ola Haire, Adair; Marie Haber, Ottawa; Amanda 
Bunch, Haskell; Flora Wingo, LeFlore; Mildred 
Tustison, Dewey; and Velma Gosney, Beaver. 
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News Notes 


In connection with the state-wide food conserva- 
tion program, meat-cutting, curing, and canning 
schools were held in each of the four extension 
districts. 

HEWIB Demonstrations. The home service 
department of the Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Company, under the supervision of Mrs. Harriet 
G. West, is co-operating in the national food 
conservation program by offering to clubs and 
PTA and other adult groups a series of discussion- 
demonstrations on food preparation, packing 
lunch boxes, care of equipment in the home, 
stretching rationed foods, and other related 
subjects. Radio programs and newspaper 
columns carry this same information. 


Oregon 


Oregon State College. Margaret Fincke repre- 
sented Oregon at the meeting of the Northwest 
Nutrition Co-operative Research Group in Boise, 
Idaho, on December 2 and 3. 

Vocational Education. ‘The fall program of the 
vocational homemaking supervisors included a 
two-day conference for homemaking teachers in 
eastern Oregon and attendance at county educa- 
tion conferences to discuss with the homemaking 
teachers problems connected with the teaching 
of homemaking during wartime. 

Susan M. Burson of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion was in Oregon from November 25 to 27 and 
from December 2 to 3 to observe the adult program 
in Portland and the Portland area housing proj- 
ects and to confer with the teacher education 
staff at Oregon State College and supervising 
teachers from near-by training centers. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Azalea Sager was 
a member of the panel that discussed “Neighbor- 
hood Leaders—Their Place and Recent Develop- 
ments” on the program of the agricultural exten- 
sion section of the 57th Annual Convention of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities in Chicago 
October 25 to 29. She also spoke before the home 
economics section on “Policies and Plans for 
Co-operation of Resident and Extension Home 
Economics Staffs in Preparing for the Postwar 
Period.” 

Members of the agricultural and home economics 
extension stafis attended the two-day school on 
job-instruction training conducted at Oregon 
State College on November 26 and 27 by Roy 
Jones, dairy specialist of the U. S. Extension 
Service. As part of the farm labor program 
in Oregon, emphasis was placed on encouraging 


farmers to use better methods of teaching inex- 
perienced help. 

Mrs. Mabel C. Mack, assistant state supervisor 
of extension farm labor service, spoke on “Lessons 
We Have Learned from This Year’s Experience 
with the Women’s Land Army Program” at 
the opening session of the Regional Conference 
on Farm Labor in Berkeley, California, from 
November 19 to 22. 

Portland. Public Schools. Mrs. Alice Wieman 
is serving as co-ordinator of family life education 
for adults for the Portland public schools. Classes 
in Clothing Renovation, Planning and Preparing 
Family Meals, Child Guidance, and Clothing 
Selection have been organized. 

HEWIB’s. Catherine Jones Bollam, woman’s 
editor of the Oregonian, is chairman of the Port- 
land HEWIB’s this year. In co-operation with 
the Portland Nutrition Committee, the HEWIB’s 
have set up and maintained five nutrition centers 
at convenient locations around town. 

Portland LEuthenics Club. Mrs. Robert T. 
Platt is the Club’s new president. 

Club projects have included serving at the 
White Ensign Club for British seamen, sewing 
baby garments for the British Relief, and con- 
tributing toys for children in baby homes. 

Two former Club presidents, Mrs. Hilbert S. 
Johnson and Mrs. G. R. Bleisner, have moved 
from Portland. Mrs. Johnson is in Boston and 
is now serving as secretary of the homemakers 
department of the American Home Economics 
Association. Mrs. Bleisner is now in Ames, 
Iowa, where her husband has accepted a position 
at Iowa State College. She expects to continue 
her home economics interests in her new state. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
At a joint meeting with the Rhode Island Nutri- 
tion Association at the Providence Plantation 
Club on November 18 Jessie W. Harris, president 
of the AHEA and the guest speaker, discussed 
“Foods in Wartime.” 

Pawtucket Nutrition Council. The Council 
and the Collyer Insulated Wire Company have 
arranged a series of meetings in the auditorium 
of the Blackstone Valley Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. At one, Mrs. May Slaney and Mrs. 
Blanche McCreery of the Blackstone Valley Gas 
and Electric Company demonstrated uses of 
milk; at another, Mrs. Hugh Cameron and Mrs. 
Ogilbie of the home center department of the 
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YWCA demonstrated wartime cakes and pastry; 
and at a third, Ruth Curran and Eve Calland, 
both teachers, demonstrated the use of soybeans 
and soybean flour in the diet. The January 
meeting was on the use of canned vegetables. 


South Carolina 


South Carolina Home Economics Association. 
The joint annual meeting with the South Carolina 
Dietetic Association was held in Columbia on 
November 13. Elizabeth Monroe, vice-president, 
was in charge of the home economics sessions. 
The discussion of “Good Home Management, 
An Important Wartime Service,” brought out 
many challenging ideas concerning the responsi- 
bilities of home economics workers during wartime. 
Participants were Mrs. Orrissa P. Simpson, 
director of home economics education, Greenville 
City Schools; Lonny I. Landrum, state home 
demonstration agent; and Mrs. Ruth Miller of 
the regional OPA office in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Janie McDill, now working with the South 
Carolina Experiment Station on a corn products 
enrichment project, described the present status 
of the enrichment program in South Carolina. 

Julia Brunson told of the need felt by many 
institutions in the state, especially those caring 
for children, for help with their food and nutrition 
problems. As a result, a resolution was sent to 
the Board of Health and the Department of Public 
Welfare asking that a consulting dietitian be 
employed to help institutions with their wartime 
food problems. 

At the luncheon meeting Dean Francis Bradley 
of the University of South Carolina discussed 
“The World Food Situation.” 

Mary E. Frayser of the South Carolina Experi- 
ment Station was elected president of the Associa- 
tion to fill the unexpired term of Annie Mae 
Hildebrand, who resigned because of illness. 
Julia Brunson, nutrition consultant at the State 
Board of Health, was elected vice-president, and 
Mrs. T. Hunter Owings of the Farm Security 
Administration, treasurer. 


Texas 


Extension Service. Texas families set an all- 
time high in home food preservation in 1943, 
according to Mrs. Winifred J. Leverenz, specialist 
in food preservation. 

To meet needs efficiently Texas home demon- 
stration agents did four things: (1) The county 
agents, in co-operation with FSA _ vocational 
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homemaking teachers and other home economics 
groups, each conducted an average of 8 food- 
preservation training schools for leaders, with 
an average attendance of 20. (2) The staff in 
“Save and Share for Victory Schools” in counties 
where there were no county home demonstration 
agents trained leaders to get the information 
to the people in their counties. (3) Twenty-four 
special food conservation agents were employed 
for six to twelve weeks to work in large cities to 
give urban families help on food preservation. 
(4) County home demonstration agents helped 
in the training of supervisors and in equipping 
and organizing 479 of the 573 community food 
preservation centers operated in Texas during the 
summer months. In 257 of these, home demon- 
stration clubwomen were supervisors. 

Much help was given the general public also 
through radio, free publications, news stories, 
letters, exhibits, and posters, and more than one 
million extension bulletins and circulars on food 
preservation were printed and distributed. The 
demand was so great that all of the bulletins 
could not be provided by the A and M College; 
therefore, nearly 300,000 were printed by Cham- 
bers of Commerce, newspapers, utility companies, 
and a number of commercial concerns. 


Vermont 


University of Vermont and State Agricultural 
College. Celeste E. Burgeson has been appointed 
to the teaching staff. She received her BS at 
the University of Minnesota and her MS at The 
Pennsylvania State College, where she majored 
in foods and home management. 

Extension Service. Conservation and care of 
clothing continues to be the theme of the clothing 
program. One of the most popular programs with 
rural women this past year was the Sewing 
Machine Clinic carried out by the home demon- 
stration agents. The 12 agents given training in 
cleaning and adjusting sewing machines conducted 
188 clinics at which 826 machines were overhauled 
at an approximate saving of $3,704. Seventy- 
four of the local women thus trained have helped 
others. 

Edna Sommerfeld, clothing specialist, conducted 
two district training schools for home agents 
on mending and patching of woolens. The agents 


in turn conducted 164 local meetings that were 
attended by 1,813. Other types of meetings held 
by the specialist with local women or enrolled 
co-operators included tailoring and cotton-dress 
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News Notes 


schools and community sewing projects that 
included the making of children’s clothing, 
including snow suits, simple sewing, and reno- 
vation. 

The clothing specialist had the help of three 
home demonstration agents in working out sug- 
gestions and completing plans for the home 
demonstration program and of two county 4-H 
agents and the assistant state club leader in 
working out the 4-H clothing program. 
Virginia 

State Home Economics Supervisors’ Planning 
Conference. White and Negro home economics 
supervisors of agencies working with both rural 
and urban people were called together for a 
second wartime planning conference in Roanoke 
on November 26 and 27 to plan for better wartime 
services as co-ordinating rather than separate 
agencies. The first meeting of this kind was 
held early in 1942, and agencies planned individual] 
programs around recommendations made then. 

Following speakers’ presentations of informa- 
tion, panel discussions were conducted on produc- 
tion goals, the food situation, wartime family 
living, consumer services, and postwar planning. 
At the end of the 2-day meeting, recommenda- 
tions for action in 1944 were made by each group. 
Maude E. Wallace, assistant director of the 
Extension Service, and Martha Creighton, state 
supervisor of home economics education, were 
co-chairmen of the conference. 

Represented at the conference were the Ex- 
tension Service, FSA, FDA, OPA, OCD, State 
Nutrition Committee, educators in high schools 
and colleges, and business, health, welfare, and 
publicity groups. 

Richmond Nutrition Council. The Council’s 
newest method of teaching nutrition to school 
children is in the form of a puppet show, which 
has had 56 showings, reaching 11,021 children and 
755 adults. After the show was given in each 
Richmond school, cafeteria “tray-lunch” sales 
went up and selection was better. 

The idea was conceived by Emily Bennett, 
Council chairman and director of the Dairy 
Council, after watching people of all ages crowd 
around a local store window to watch a marionette 
show. Designed and made by Walter Gayle, 
a photographer, the characters have lifelike, 
healthy expressions and wear modern costumes. 
Punch and Judy carry most of the dialogue, with 
assistance from Petunia, the cow, Toby, the dog, 
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and others. Mrs. Ragland Dobbins worked out 
the script with the help of local teachers. Miss 
Bennett is narrator and has charge of the showings. 
The show is now being given for school children in 
counties around Richmond. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Funds for a 
5-year project to study the effect of the fertiliza- 
tion of the soil upon the physical well-being of 
people living on it have been granted by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Mrs. Willamay Dean 
will direct the project, and families at Konnarock, 
an isolated mountain community with notably 
poor soil near Marion, Virginia, will be studied. 
Nutritional status will be measured by determin- 
ing height, weight, hemoglobin and ascorbic acid 
content of the blood, and medical examination 
for goiter, neuritis, pellagra, dermatitis, etc. 

HEWIB’s. Home economists at the Appa- 
lachian Electric Power Company, Bluefield, have 


begun a new 2-hour customer wartime service ~ 


course called “First Aid Classes on Repair of 
Cords and Plugs and How to Replace Blown 
Fuses.” Hand-drawn, painted charts are used, 
along with a detailed mimeographed outline and 
printed material. The course has been en- 
thusiastically received by garden clubs, Federation 
of Women’s clubs, and home demonstration clubs, 
fitting in with each organization’s wartime con- 
servation plans. 

Farm Security Administration. During Novem- 
ber, county home management supervisors attended 
one-day meetings on home nursing and child care 
in each of the three districts. The purpose was 
to train supervisors to help their families hold 
illness to a minimum in order that they may 
spend full time on war food production. State 
and county health departments co-operated with 
the FSA in these meetings. 

Other training meetings were held on clothing 
to meet wartime needs of low-income farm families; 
and on house furnishings, their care and repair. 
State extension specialists co-operated with 
these. Similar meetings on other timely needs 
will be held early in the spring. 


Washington 


State College of Washington. New faculty 
members this year and their subjects are: Martha 
P. Rodgers, institution economics; Mrs. Frances 
Major Hardy, experimental foods; Elinor Griffin, 
director of child development; Betty Moe, Kather- 
ine Varner, and Vivian Lorenz, institution eco- 
nomics; Mrs. Margaret Elder Milliken, Mrs. 
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Esther Mae Warwick, and Jane Wilson, teaching 
fellows in foods and nutrition; and Mrs. Mary 
Ellen Minnick, teaching fellow in child develop- 
ment. 

Jean E. Corser has joined the home economics 
staff of the Experiment Station to do work in foods 
and nutrition. 

Edna Messenger is the new assistant dietitian. 

Josephine Smith, professor of child development 
and director of the nursery school, joined the WAC 
in June and is at Camp Butner, North Carolina. 

Students in Orientation have been studying 
vocations open to home-economics-trained women. 
Home economists in business and various profes- 
sions have discussed the duties, training, necessary 
qualifications, advantages, disadvantages, and op- 
portunities in their fields of work. 

The High School Home Economics School of the 
Air has included several series of talks on various 
subjects. In October, four talks on relationships 
were presented; in November, four on nutrition; 
in December, three on child development; and in 
January, three on home care of the sick. Copies 
of all of the talks are sent to teachers enrolling 
their schools. 

The beginning classes in dietetics under Mrs. 
N. T. Milliken are for the first time conducting 
nutritional experiments on laboratory animals. 
The object is to demonstrate the importance of 
adequate diet and to introduce the girls to routine 
research procedures. The classes are divided 
into 4-girl units, each making a different study. 
Jean E. Corser is the research worker in charge of 
the animal laboratory. 

Eight nursery school “graduates” of 1942-43 
and the summer of 1943 met at the child develop- 
ment laboratory for a “play party” on November 
7 from 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. Students of Elinor 
Griffin’s classes in child development observed the 
activities of these five-year-olds to compare their 
development with that of the two-, three-, and 
four-year-olds, currently attending the nursery 
school. Plans are being made to have each future 
nursery school group return once every year after 
graduation for such a demonstration. 

Adult Education. A conference on adult edu- 
cation for homemaking for workers in the western 
area was held in Seattle November 30. Part- 
time and evening school programs were considered 
by the family life education consultants, super- 
visory teachers, state and assistant state supervi- 
sors, evening school principals, and staff members 
from the University of Washington who were 
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present. Susan Burson of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation assisted with the conference. 

Extension Conference. The annual extension 
conference was held at Washington State College 
from November 7 to 12. The first two days were 
devoted to a training program for new agents. 
The main program was conducted as discussion 
groups which considered farm and home problems 
and setting a pattern for program development in 
the communities of the state. At the annual ex- 
tension dinner, Mrs. Buena M. Maris, supervisor 
of women’s activities at the Banford Engineering 
Works in Pasco, spoke on family life in wartime. 

Food Processing Films. Three films on food 
processing are now being prepared by Martha 
Dressler of the University of Washington under 
the sponsorship of the State Board for Vocational 
Education, the Sears, Roebuck Foundation, and 
the University of Washington. 

Spokane. In Spokane the Advertising Club 
has done much to publicize the Food Fights for 
Freedom campaign through the press and radio. 
AAUW volunteered a group of speakers who 
would help with the campaign by explaining its 
purpose before the civic groups and clubs. The 
campaign was featured also by Dorothy Dean in 
her food column in the Spokesman-Review. 

Douris Black is the new dietitian and nutrition- 
ist with the Spokane County Health Department. 
Rhoda Cougill, former county health nutritionist, 
resigned to join her husband, Captain Andersen, 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

About 50 nutrition certificates were awarded 
in the Red Cross nutrition class given in co- 
operation with the Dorothy Dean Wednesday 
matinees. 

Virginia Lawson has succeeded Marion Ortner 
as assistant chemist at the Sperry Flour Company. 

Public Schools. Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Gwendolyn Wagner, the home economics staff is 
revising the curriculum better to meet family 
needs due to wartime shortages and rationing. 

Tacoma. The home economics club of Tacoma 
held an open discussion meeting in January for 
all teachers interested in the school lunch. 

Four nursery schools are operating in the city 
now, and two more are to be opened in the near 
future. These take care of children from 6 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. daily except Sunday, including all holi- 
days. 

Walla Walla. The Red Cross unit of Walla 
Walla sponsored a beginning cooking course for 
Army brides. 
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“Honest-to-gosh 


Put yourself behind German barbed wire 
—a prisoner. You're hungry, homesick. 
Into your hands comes a heavy carton. 

It’s all yours. Raisins, sugar, coffee, 
oleo, corned beef, biscuits, ham, salmon, 
orange concentrate, milk chocolate, cheese, 
powdered milk, soap and cigarettes! Fa- 
miliar cans and packages. Labels that 
look like old friends. 

Can you imagine your gratitude? 

The Army arranges for a carton of this 
kind to be sent to every American soldier 
in every German prison camp every week. 
The food is really needed to help keep 
American boys healthy and hopeful. 


To that end, the kinds of food in the 
carton are carefully selected to provide 
the most nutritious diet possible under 
prison conditions. Dairy products are well 
represented, of course, because milk is 
nature’s most nearly perfect food. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
American food!’ 


National Dairy regularly supplies prod- 
ucts for the prisoners’ packages. National 
Dairy Laboratories helped develop cheese 
and milk which can safely be shipped 
anywhere. 

Dedicated to the wider use and better understand 
ing of dairy products as human food ... as a base 
for the development of new products and materials 
...a8 a source of health and enduring progress on 
the farms and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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DISCOVERED TO BE 
RICH IN RIBOFLAVIN 


Rich Also in Minerals 
and Other Vitamins 


Economical in both “points and 
pennies’’, American cultivated mush- 
rooms are not only extenders of food 
and flavor—but add important nutri- 
tives to wartime meals! 


Recent scientific investigations at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station* have shown that 
with the exception of yeast and cer- 
tain nuts, cultivated mushrooms lead 
the vegetable kingdom in riboflavin 
content. In addition, the “‘little 
vegetable with the big flavor’ con- 
tains appreciable amounts of niacin, 
thiamin, pantothenic acid, ascorbic 
acid, and vitamin K. Generous in 
copper and iron, the mineral content 
of our cultivated mushrooms is higher 
than many fruits and vegetables! 
Experiments showed canned mush- 
rooms to be essentially of equal 
nutritive value with the fresh product. 


For information on how to make use 
of this nutritious vegetable—write 
for FREE recipe booklets for your 
class—your files—your home! State 
number desired, name and address. 


Write to: Marion Allen, Secretary 
Cultivated Mushroom 
Institute of America, Inc. 
521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, INC. 


_ New York 17, N. Y. 


Look for 

UNBLEACHED this seal 
MUSHROOMS on the 
can. It 
CULTIVATED MUSHROOM guar- 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA antee of 


*Proceed- 


Hort. Sci. 
412301 -303 purity. 
(1942) 


JUST HALF A BAR OF SEMI-SWEET 
FOR THIS CHOCOLATE COOKIE TREAT... 
a dessert that 


STLE’S Semi-Sweet is some- 

times hard to come by, in war 
time. Why? Because our fighting 
men need and are getting the greater 
share of the chocolate produced to- 
day. With chocolate so scarce, you'll 
be particularly interested in this 
recipe for delicious cookies—easy- 
to-make Chocolate Derbies—which 
calls for only a small amount of 
Semi-Sweet. 


Nestle’s Semi-Sweet is ideal for 
any dessert or confection calling 
for chocolate or cocoa. 


CHOCOLATE DERBIES 
Made with Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 


1% cups sifted flour 

tsp. salt 

rd tsp. baking soda 
cup shortening 

2 tbs. sugar 

14 cup brown sugar 


1 Ik 
peckage Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate, 


in pieces. 
Mix and sift together flour, salt and baking soda. 
Cream shortening thoroughly; add sugars 
gradually and beat until smooth. Add egg yolk 
and beat well. 
Add flour mixture and mix thoroughly. 
Place dough on lighdly floured board. Roll 
thin. Cut into 1%4-in. circles with cookie cutter. 
Put circle on unbuttered cookie sheet, place 
5-6 pieces of chocolate on top of it, and over 
this lay another one of the circles, forming a 
sandwich. The oven heat will seal the cookies. 
BAKE AT: 425° F. TIME: 10 min. YIELD: 
3 dozen. 
When baked, remove from pan while hot. 
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BETTER 


stressed by a nation at war 


Post Toasties, milk and fruit—the hub of a ‘hurry-up’ breakfast 
that doesn’t skimp on nourishment 


@ Better breakfasts for Americans 
—so inclined to gulp and dash — 
is a crusade more and more emi- 
nent nutritionists are joining. The 
human body needs real nourish- 
ment after its 12-hour fast. Ex- 
perts recommend that about 4 
to 1, the total daily nourishment 
should be eaten at breakfast. Yet 
how few of us will take the time 
then to eat adequately! 

One delicious answer to the 
dilemma is cereal ...like Post 
Toasties! Quick, easy, a favorite 
with millions because they taste 
so good—yet the simple addition 


of these crisper corn flakes to 
the morning's fruit juice, toast, 
and beverage gives you a break- 
fast that provides the sensible, 
stick-with-you nourishment that 
wartime—and all-time—effi- 
ciency demands, one that helps 
to prevent mid-morning fatigue. 

Cereals must be depended on 
more than ever to supply essen- 
tial food factors. Post Toasties 
and milk make a major contri- 
bution to the day's nutrition. 
Best of all, Post Toasties are as 
flavorsome as they are good for 
you. M-m-m—try them! 


for Group 6 of the “Basic 


Post Toasties 


or delicious Grape-Nuts, Grape-Nuts Flakes, Post’s 40% Bran 


Pertinent Points about 
Post Toasties 


V A good source of 
vitamin B; 

V Supply niacin 
and iron 


/ Important source 
of food-energy 


\/ Stay crisp longer 


y Unrationed—and 
plentiful 


‘Inexpensive —about 
Via penny a serving 


V And delicious! 


7” Foods: 


Flakes, or quick-cooking Grape-Nuts W heat-Meal 
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What is an Adequate Breakfast? 


In America’s aim for better national 
nutrition, the adequate breakfast plays 
an important part. Nutritional science 
and medical authorities recommend that 
for better nutritional health the morn- 
ing meal should provide from '4 to }s 
of the day’s total food intake, not only 
in calories but in all essential nutrients 
as well (protein, carbohydrate, fat, vita- 
mins, and minerals). 
recommended basic (minimum) 
breakfast pattern consists of fruit, 
cereal, milk, bread, and butter, in quan- 
tities totaling about 600 calories. For 
the additional calories and nutrients 
which may be required, depending on 
age, sex, body ~~ and activity, 
larger portions may 
food items added such as eggs, break- 
fast meats, preserves, etc. 
The contribution made by the dish of 


eaten and other 


cereal suggested—1 oz. of cereal, pre- 
pared or to be cooked (whole-grain or 
enriched or restored to whole-grain 
values of thiamine, niacin, and iron) 
with 1 teaspoonful of sugar and '2 cup 
of milk—shows the following averages: 
205 calories, 7 Gm. of protein of high 
biologic value, 33 Gm. of carbohydrate, 
and 5 Gm. of fat. In addition it con- 
tributes notable amounts of thiamine, 
niacin, riboflavin, iron, and calcium. 
To stimulate appetite for the nutri- 
tionally adequate breakfast, the morn- 
ing meal deserves planning, care, and 
variety, same as every other meal. The 
Home Economics Director of the Cereal 
Institute has prepared a number of 
teaching aids which will be found of real 
helpin presenting this interesting subject 
to the classroom. Teachers are invited 
to send for the packet described below. 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional 
statements in this advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of 


the American Medical Association. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, 
135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET + CHICAGO 3 


Jana- 
cher’s Ex xp 
tory Folder 


CEREAL INstITUTE, J 
135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


You may send me one of your “Better Breakfast” 
(including 


Packets 
Notebook Folders and work sheets). 


Address 


City and State 


each of Students’ 
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Telling the World About the 


**Tune In” 


when Home Economists give information 
about the foods we can get, that fill body 
requirements. Maltex Cereal is one of the 
7 essential types of food recommended by 
our National Nutrition Experts to be eaten 
daily by both children and adults. And 
with Maltex, it’s a pleasure! This hot, 
brown, wheat cereal is delicately sweet, 
nut-like, deliciously different in flavor. 


Valuable for class study of the sources of 
the food constituents: 42” x 28”, divided 
into 11 columns with headings: Protein, 
Fat, Carbohydrate, Calcium, Iron, Vitamin 
A, Thiamine, Riboflavin, Niacin, Vitamin C 
and Vitamin D. With this chart we include 
a 10 page Booklet containing 160 outline 
drawings of common foods, arranged to be 
colored, cut out and pasted in the proper 
columns on the Wall Chart. A graphic 
method of teaching the relative importance 
of various foods in the daily diet. Equally 
useful in teaching young or adult students. 
Order one for each class. (Offer limited to 
schools North of Washington, D. C. and 
East of Chicago) 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. 


The Maltex Company, Burlington, Vermont 


In Step With the War Effort 


CONSUMER EDUCATION SERVICE 


carries timely material for all who wish to keep their 
own efforts in step with the War E ffort. 


September—Keeping Down the Cost of Living 
(rising prices, economic stabilization, references). 


October—Consumer Education in Wartime (pro- 
duction, stabilization, advertising, standards, sub- 


sidies, education). 


November—Will Grade Labeling Destroy Brand 
Names? (Articles reprinted from Industrial Stand- 
ardization and Modern Packaging.) 


December-January—Family Living in Wartime 
(restrictions, shortages, new programs, sources of 


information). 
AND FOUR MORE ISSUES TO COME 


Send $1.00 for a year's subscription to: 


American Home Economics 
Association 
620 Mills Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NUTRITION CHART 


Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
other values of average 

of common foods. Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 


tional uirements. Very practical. 
One set to home economics 
teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. J. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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More Babies— More Need 
For This Infant Nutrition Help 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


Here is basic information on this 
subject gathered from many 
sources, and assembled in a form 
which can be easily adapted to 
your own teaching technique. 
The newest data and practices 
have been included in this useful 
digest assembled by Dr. Lillian B. 
Storms. Size 8}” x 11”, punched 
to fit your binder. 


STUDENT LEAFLETS 


These leaflets are so compiled 
that they can be studied with the 
Teacher's Manual, or not, as you 
prefer. Clearly written, well illus- 
trated, they have proved a real help 
to students of infant nutrition. 
Size 8}” x 11”, punched for 
binders. 


Gerber’'s 
Baby Foods 


CEREALS STRAINED FOODS CHOPPED FOODS 


For your free copies write to Gerber’s, Dept. 252, Fremont, Michigan 
Please indicate number of student's leaflets you require 
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THE 


SUNSET YEARS AND 


As the degenerative processes gain the up- 
per hand during the last decade or two of 
life, profound changes occur in many 
metabolic mechanisms. The gastrointes- 
tinal tract for example becomes less tol- 
erant of abuses, and difficulty is experi- 
enced in digesting some foods which 
formerly did not prove troublesome. The 
loss of vigor characteristic of senescence 
can easily be aggravated to a point of in- 
capacitation if eating habits are not altered 
to prevent nutritional deficiencies. For 
only by properly satisfying the nutritional 
requirements can strength be maintained. 


Dry 
Ovoltine 
PROTEIN... 606Gm. 
30.0 Gm. 


CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS .  .25Gm. 
10.5 mg. 


Ovaltine is well tolerated by elderly per- 
sons. It supplies a wealth of nutrients 
which are frequently lacking in the diets 
chosen during advanced years: biologically 
adequate protein, B complex vitamins, 
essential minerals, and vitamins A and D. 
The high content of diastatic malt makes 
Ovaltine a valuable aid in the digestion 
of starchy foods. This delicious food 
drink appeals to older persons, hence it 
can be included in their diet three times 
daily without meeting with objection or 
resistance. The Wander Company, 360 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Three daily servings (1/2 oz.) of New Improved Ovaltine provide: 


Ovealtine Ory Ovaltine 
with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 

31.2 Gm, VITAMINA .. 15001.U 2953 1.U 
62.43 Gm. VITAMIND ., 4051.U 480 1.U, 
29.34 Gm. THIAMINE. . . 9 mg. 1.296 mg 
1.104 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN é 25 mg. 1.278 mg. 

Gm. NIACIN. ... 50mg 6.9 mg. 
11.94 mg. COPPER. ... mg. mg. 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk. 
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Ry- sate bread for 


those allergic to wheat, milk, eggs 


Wheat, milk and egg-free diets 
and recipes are available... free. 
Ry-Krisp specified as bread be- 
cause it’s made simply of whole 
rye, salt and water. 


New Ry-Krisp wartime reducing book makes it 
easy to plan delicious low-point, low-calorie meals 


The new Ry-Krisp book gives protective low-calorie 
diets for men and women; includes low-point menus 
and recipes. Helpful in class discussions concerning 
people who are normally overweight but under-par 
due to eating too many starchy vitamin-poor foods. 


Ry-Krisp is often specified in reducing diets because 
this 100° whole grain bread has all the minerals 
and just about all the vitamin B; of whole rye, pro- 
vides bulk to aid regularity, yet has only about 23 
calories in each delicious wafer. 


this Coupon for FREE Deets 


Ralston Research Laboratories, 
23 Checkerboard Square,t. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send free copies 6f new low-calorie, low- 
point diets; also wheat, milk and egg-free diets 
and recipes. 

Name > 

Address. 

City State 


a> 
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Help Food Fight for Freedom! 


Here’s a new recipe book that stretches food and makes 
the most of every drop of your precious Carnation Milk 
Share and play square by making the best possible nutritional use of 
Uncle Sam’s fighting foods. Collected for your classroom use is a new 
book of Carnation Milk recipes, created by a group of the country’s out- 
standing Home Economists. Every recipe makes the most of Carnation’s 
double-rich value—using it to stretch other foods and to fill nutritional 
gaps in the diet. For your free copy of “Clever Ways With Carnation for 
the Duration” address Carnation Co., Dept. 715A, Milwaukee, Wis. 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 
““FROM CONTENTED 
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Described below are six timely and absorbing films that have been produced by the 
Westinghouse Home Economics Institute for classroom study and club meetings. As 
you can see by the titles and synopses, the subject matter ranges broadly over the 
field of home economics. All the information projected is scientific and authoritative. 
There is no rental charge for any of these films. Only cost to you is the return postage. 
Further facts about them, together with booking information, is contained in our new 
catalog of educational materials. Just fill out the coupon and we'll send you a copy. 


THIS, TOO, IS SABOTAGE . . . Dramatizing the 
importance of food to the health of the nation, this 
film demonstrates how to include the “Basic 7” 
food groups in each day's meals. Running time 25 
minutes. Available in either 16mm or 35mm size. 


V-MEN ... Here for the first time in a film is the 
story of what happens to vitamins under different 
methods of cooking. Runs 17 minutes. Available 
in either 16mm or 35mm size. 


THERE'S NOTHING TO IT... Starring the well- 
known comedian Charles Butterworth, this lively 
film compares the drudgery of old-fashioned laun- 
dering methods with the ease and efficiency of the 
modern automatic-cycle washer. Runs 21 minutes. 
16mm or 35mm size. 


40 BILLION ENEMIES ... This full color sound 
motion picture gives scientific facts about control 
of bacteria in food. Shows how to place food cor- 
rectly in refrigerator for greater protection. Runs 
25 minutes. Available in 16mm size dnly. 


YOU CAN HAVE EVERYTHING .. . Dramatic 
presentation of the principles of correct kitchen 
planning. Stresses the time and laborsaving ad- 
vantages of the scientifically planned kitchen. Runs 
27 minutes. Available in either 16mm or 35mm size. 


PRECIOUS INGREDIENT... Woven into an enter- 
taining plot is the important story of vitamins. 
Shows what foods they are found in and how to 
retain them through “protective” cooking. Running 
time 25 minutes. Available in 16mm or 35mm size. 


Tune in on John Charles Thomas, Westinghouse Program, NBC, Sunday at 2:30 P.M., E.W.T. 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION 


house 


Visual Education Section, 222 Fourth Street, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of your Edueational Materials 
Catalog. 


Name 


Address 


Organization. 


City Postal Zone State 
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HE ART of making good poe is especially 

important these wartime days. For pie is not 
only a favorite dessert, but it also provides one 
of the best means of stretching precious meat 
points. And pie crust failures waste shortening 
and other precious ingredients. 


Teach Crisco’s Sure-Fire Pastry Method 


Even beginners can be sure of flaky, tender pie 
crust every time with the Crisco Pastry Method. 
For this easy method prevents two main causes 
of tough pastry: using too much water and over- 
handling. It’s simple and sure—your students 
will be delighted with the results! 


Suggest these Pastry-Saving Ideas 


One-crust and open-faced pies make pastry go 
further. Suggest tarts, turnovers or individual 
pies for small families and for lunch boxes. And 
show students what to do with pastry scraps. 
Rolled out and cut into wafers or strips, they’re 
fine with soup, salads or fruit desserts. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Department, Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


Important in 


GOOD PASTRY 


TAFFY TARTLETS 


(Grand for family desserts, lunch 
boxes, club meetings) 
1 egg ¢ 1 cup brown sugar 
1 tablespoon water 
1 teaspoon butter, melted 
1 teaspoon ranilla « '«< teaspoon salt 


Beat egg slightly. Add sugar, water, 
melted butter, vanilla and salt. Mix 
well. Pour into small muffin or tart 
pans lined with Crisco pastry. Top 
with strips of pastry. Bake in moder- 
ately hot oven (375° F.) until edges of 
crusts are delicately browned—about 
25 minutes. 

SINGLE-CRUST MEASUREMENTS: \lix 
cups sifted flour with '4 teaspoon salt 
in mixing-bowl. Put cup of this 
flour into a small bow! and mix in 3 
tablespoons water to form a paste. To 
the remaining 1'4 cups of flour add 
4g cup Crisco. Cut in Crisco (with 
knives, fork or pastry blender) till the 
pieces are the size of small peas. 
Add flour-paste to Crisco-flour 
mixture. Mix thoroughly until 
the dough comes together and 
can be shaped into a hall. Roll 
out on floured board to about 
1, inch thickness. All measure- 
ments level. 


Crisco 
FOR EVERY COOKING USE 


It's Digestible! 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU § ; 

and 

FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Food will build a new America! This is the Your Home and You is a design for modern liv- 
theme of both of Miss Greer’s new books. Both ing, written by one of the best-known teachers in 
aoe aman the importance of food to man’s health America, a past president of the Home Economics 
an ee: Department of the National Education Associa- 
But Your Home and You covers the whole field of _ tion, an author whose books have stood the test 
home economics and is a book for a composite of classroom use. 

course. Foods for Home and School is a book for Your Home and You prepares pupils for mod- 
a separate course in foods. In many schools both ern life, emphasizing co-operation in home and 
a composite home economics course and separate family, and teaching the basic facts regarding 
courses in foods and other subjects included in foods, health, budgeting, the art of dressing sen- 
home economics are offered. Your Home and _ sibly and well, proper care of home and clothing, 
You and Foods for Home and School both have a intelligent buying. A story introduces each new 
place in the best-equipped school. topic with the human-interest approach. 


FOODS FOR HOME THE MODE IN 
AND SCHOOL DRESS AND HOME 


Copyright 1944 By Duicie G. Donovan 


This new book meets wartime Personal charm is the keynote of 
demands in our home economy. Mrs. Donovan’s book. To help 
Recipes have been made in the girls to be attractive, to be popu- 
light of the laboratories’ latest lar, to learn how to sew, to take 
evaluations of the vitamins, of care of a home and of children, are 
fats, including vitaminized marga- important objectives of the book. 
rines and butter or al- How to find a job, how to live 
ternates. e quantities of in- Ht. happily with others at home and in 
gredients have been reapportioned YOUR, HOME ra if to become a worthy 
to help in the national need for member of society, are key studies. 
conservation. ~AND YOU 


WORKBOOK IN DRESS AND HOME 


RABOOK 
HOME MAKING eee 
OTHER TEXTBOOKS The workbook to accompany the 


Miss Greer’s workbook is the 
fate as IN HOME ECONOMICS Mode in Dress and Home is de- 
pupil's time-saver. By means of THE GIRL TODAY: signed to make the study of cloth- 


it the pupil is enthusiastically led - : ; 
to hor own textbook ~ re- THE WOMAN TOMORROW ing and and 
cording the solutions of her prob- more interesting. on com 

pleted it becomes a permanent 


Lucretia P. Hunter 


lems, selecting her own pictures LOOKING TOWARD , oh 
and performing her own experi. MARRIAGE —— of the year’s accomplish 
ments. Johnson, Randolph, and —- 

Pixley 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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